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THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 


’ Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone ; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone ; 


No flower of her kindred, 
No rose bud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 





ILLUSION. 


Wuexrk the golden corn is bending, 
And the singing reapers pass, 
Where the chestnut woods are sending 

Leafy showers on the grass, 


The blue river onward flowing 
Mingles with its noisy strife, 
The murmur of the flowers growing, 

And the hum of insect life. 


I from that rich plain was gazing 
Towards the snowy mountains high, 

Who their gleaming peaks were raising 
Up against the purple sky. 


And the glory of their shining, 
Bathed in clouds of rosy light, 
Set my weary spirit pining 
For a home so pure and bright! 


So I left the plain, and weary, 
Fainting, yet with hope sustained, 

Toiléd through pathways long and dreary, 
Till the mountain top was gained. 


Lo! the height that I had taken, 
As so shining from below, 
Was a desolate, forsaken 
Region of perpetual snow. 


I am faint, my feet are bleeding, 
All my feeble strength is worn, 

In the plain no soul is heeding, 
I am here alone, forlorn. 


Lights are shining, bells are tolling, 
n the busy vale below: . 
Near me night’s black clouds are rolling, 
Gathering o’er a waste of snow. 


So I watch the river winging _ 
Through the misty fading plain, 

Bitter are the tear-drops blinding, 
Bitter useless toil and pain. 

Bitterest of all the finding 
That my dream was false and vain! 


Household Words. 





SONNET TO CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ 


As glistening rain refresheth thirsty earth, 
As dew brings sweeter life unto the flowers, 
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So, unto hosts of lives thy varied powers 
Have given to heart and mind a better birth. 
When Moses touched the rock, in the old day, 

Lo! welcome streams most genially fell; 

So doth thy pen delightfully compel 
The hardest heart to yield unto thy sway. 

Thy themes, as poet, chiefly hope and love, 
hy aim, the happy good of all thy race ; 
= power, to mirth and sorrow both can move, 
an smooth our journey to that Higher Place. 
Thou master of most pleasant Humor-wit, 
Thine is the largest Heart-mind ever writ! 
Examiner. 





BLANCO WHITE’S SONNET. 


This sonnet first appeared in The Bijou, 
an annual published by Pickering in 1828. 
It is entitled : 


NIGHT AND DEATH. 


A Sonnet: dedicated to S.T. Coleridge, Esq., by 
his sincere friend, Jose»: Blanco White. 


Mysterious night, when the first man but knew 
Thee by report, unseen, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus, with the host of heave, came, 

And o! creation widen’d on his view. 
Who could have thought what darkness lay 
concealed eo 
Within thy beams, O Sun? Or who could find, 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood reveal’d, 
That to such endless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 
Weak man! Why to shun death this anxious 

strife ? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 


In a letter from Coleridge to White, dated 
Nov. 28, 1827, he thus speaks of it: 


I have now before me two fragments of letters 
begun, the one in acknowledgment of the finest 
and most graceful sonnet in our language (at 
least it is only in Milton’s and Wordsworth’s 
sonnets that I recollect any rival, and this is not 
my judgment alone, but that of the man «ar’ 
&oxnv gtAdxadov, John Hookham Frere), the 
second on the receipt of your ‘ Letter to Charles 
Butler, etc. 


In'a subsequent letter, without date, Cole- 
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ridge thus again reverts to the circumstanc 
of its having been published without his or 
White’s sanction : 


But first of your sonnet. On reading the sen- 
tences in your letter respecting it, I stood starin 
vacantly on the paper, in a state of feeling not 
unlike that which I have too often experienced 
in adream: when I have found myself in chains, 
or in rags, shunned, or passed by, with looks of 
horror blended with sadness, by friends and ac- 
quaintance ; and convinced that, in some aliena- 
tion of mind, I must have perpetrated some 
crime, which I strove in vain to recollect. I 
then ran down to Mrs. Gilman, to learn whether 
she or Mr. Gilman could throw any light on the 
subject. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Gilman could ac- 
count for it. Ihave repeated the sonnet often, 
but, to the best of my recollection, never either 
gave a copy to any one, or permitted any one to 
transcribe it; and as to publishing it without 
your consent, you must allow me to say the 
truth: I had felt myself so much flattered by 

our having addressed it to me, that I should 

fone been half afraid that it would appear to be 
asking to have my vanity tickled, if I had 
thought of applying to you for permission to 
ublish it. Where and when did it appear? 
f you will be so good as to inform me, I may 
rob wd trace it out: for it annoys me to im- 
agine myself capable of such a breach of confi- 
dence and of delicacy. 


In his Journal, October 16 [1838 ?], Blan- 
co White says: 


In copying out my “Sonnet on Night and 
Death” for a friend, 1 have made some correc- 
tions. It is now as follows: 

Mystcrious Night! when our first parent knew 
hee from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came, 

And lo! creation widen’d in man’s view. 
Who could _ thought such darkness lay con- 

ceal’ 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood reveal’d, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us 

blind! 
Why do we then shun death, with anxious strife ? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 

S. W. Sincer. 





DOG WHIPPERS. 


Tue followi g notes may contain information 
for your corre , ondent, on the subject of dog 
whippers : 

Richard Dovey, of Farmcote in Shropshire, in 
the year 1659, charged certain cott::es with the 
payment of eight shillings to some poor man of 
the parish of Claverley, who should undertake 
to awaken sleepers, and whip dogs from the church 
during divine service. Ten shillings and six- 
pence per annum is now paid for the above ser- 
vice. 





John Rudge by his will, dated in 1725, gave 
five shillings a quarter to a poor man to go about 
the parish church of Trysull, in Staffordshire, 
during sermon, to keep people awake, and keep 
dogs out of the church. This sum is still paid for 


& | that purpose. 


At Chislet, in Kent, is a piece of land called 
“ Dog-whipper’s marsh,” about two acres, out of 
which the tenants pay ten shillings a year to a 
person for keeping order in the church during 
divine service. 

There is an acre of land in the parish of 


Peter-church, Herefordshire, appropriated to the 


use of a person for keeping dogs out of the church. 

In the parish of Christchurch, Spitalfields, 
there is a charity fund called “ cat and dog mo- 
ney,” the interest on which is now divided an- 
nually amongst six poor widows of weavers of 
the names of Fabry, or Ovington. There is a 
tradition in the parish that this moncy was orig- 
inally left for the support of cats and dogs, but 
it is more probable that it was originally intend- 
ed, as in the cases above mentioned, to “ whip 
dogs and cats” out of the church during divine 
service, and that on the unforeseen increase in 
the fund after a lapse of years, it became appro- 
priated in the present way. This money was 
the subject of a chanccry suit in the last cen- 
tury, and the decree therein directed the present 
division. 

Many of your readers will call to mind the 
yelp of some poor cur who had strolled through 
the open door of a country church on some sul- 
try day, and been ejected by the sexton. I 
myself have often listened to the pit-a-pat in the 
quiet aisle, and I once remember a disturbance 
in church caused by the quarrel of two dogs. 
Such scenes, and the fact that dogs were consid- 
ered unclean animals, most likely gave rise to 
the occupation of dog-whipper as a function of 
the sexton. It will also remembered that 
some dogs cannot forbear a howl at the sound 
of certain musical instruments ; and besides the 
simple inconvenience to the congregation, this 
howl may have been considered a manifestation 
of antipathy to holy influences, as the devil was 
supposed to fear holy water. 

andseer’s well-known picture of “The Free 
Church,” proves to us that amongst the Hig)- 
land shepherds the office does not now at least 
exist: and amongst other instances of the regu- 
lar attendance at church of these “ unclean ani- 
mals,” I know one in Wales where a favorite 
dog always accompanied his master to church, 
and stood up in the corner of the pew, keeping 
watch over the congregation with the strictest 
decorum. A Norary. 

That persons bearing an office described by 
such a name were attached to great houses in 
the sixteenth century, is clear from the well- 
known passage in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, Act IV. Se. 4, where Launce says,— 

I, having been acquainted with the smell be- 
fore, knew it was Crab; and goes me to the fel- 
low that whips the dogs: “ Friend,” quoth I, “ you 
mean to whip the dog?” “Ay, marry do I,” 
quoth he,” ete—Notes and Queries. , 
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EVELYN AND PEPYS. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
EVELYN AND PEPYS. 


Te “long results of time” bring ahout 
strange combinations. Meeting and crossing 
each other here and there on their living way, 
there yet could be no less likely union in the 
thoughts of posterity, or in the history of their 
time, than that of the two names which head 
this page. The most frank and unreserved of 
autobiographers, knowing many compunctions, 
but no shame; and the most courtly and 
lished of antique gentlemen, perpetually hold- 
ing himself erect on the poise of natural self- 
respect and formal dignity, Samuel Pepys and 
John Evelyn, of all men most unlike each 
other, come down to us side by side. The one 
unfolds his brisk panorama, the other solemnly 
exhibits his stately picture. Wicked humun 
nature, always least alive to propriety, looks 
respectfully, but with a yawn, upon the one, 
and chuckles aloud, shaking its head for deco- 
rum’s sake, with infinite amusement and unre- 
strained laughter, over the other. How the 
two chroniclers might esteem their different 
degrees of popularity, or if the disclosure of 
all his wicked ways would shame Mr. Secre- 
tary Pepys at last, the curiosity which he sa- 
tisfies so frankly has no means of ascertaining 
now ; but it requires no great penetration to 
perceive with what stately disgust his partician 
companion, who leaves behind hir nothfng to 
be ashamed of, would turn from this wicked 
little impersonation of bustle, vanity, and spirit, 
who smuggles along the solemn highway of 
history by the Lord of Wotton’s side. In 
spite of all the vices of ‘the time, the very cli- 
max and culmination as it was of public riot 
and license, of universal depravity and fash- 
ionable vileness, it keeps its hold ony 
upon the imagination, perhaps, as the close 
of the picturesque in English history. It 
was hard to iclieve in domestic peace after 
so long an interval of broil and battle ; and 
the unmitigated disaster of the civil war, and 
the rug, red heroical sway of the Common- 
wealth, if they braced the kingdom and its 
people for all imaginable hardships, left them 
shiftless and undefended against the enervat- 
ing influences of luxury. No sooner had the 
iron gripe of Cromwell faltered from the reins 
of state which he alone could hold—no sooner 
had the sunny light of holiday burst forth 
again over a land so long held fast by the 
stern claims of duty and necessity—than all 
England yielded itself up, flushed and languid 
to the unaccustomed pleasure. With son 
and story in his train—with misfortune an 
exile past to endear him to the human heart 
of the nation—with fluttering imps, gay in the 
stolen robes of Loves and Graces, scattering 
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sight which for many a day had forgotten pa 
eants.* The cnilienee splendor’ of Eliza- 
th, the meaner merrymakings of James, the 
austere magnificence of that melancholy 
Charles whom many honored as a martyr, and 
all knew in the majesty of fate and sorrow, 
had links of association with this new period 
which the Commonwealth altogether lacked. 
The hereditary monarchy resumed its place 
with triumph, and the king who could speak 
of his royal ancestors through many a previ- 
ous generation, grasped to the instincts of the 
people, in a way which the kingliest man on 
earth, being the son of his own deeds alone, 
must always fail todo. The kingdom flashed 
into a sudden uproar of unreasoning enjoy- 
ment. No one asked, if it was, after all. so 
mighty a felicity for England that the king 
should enjoy his own again. The country 
blindfolded itself with hearty pu and 
good-will, and, breaking forth of all its late 
restraints, gave itself up heart and soul to the 
frolic, glad to forget what went before, and 
unthinking of all that should follow when its 
pranks were done. 

Youth and high spirits masked with a natu- 
ral and graceful illusion the license of the 
Court ; and so long as the crowned head was 
new in its dominion, no intrusive familiarity 
stepped in to draw aside the veil. The coun- 
try, which enjoyed so thoroughly its own riot- 
ous festival was perfectly pleased to look on 
with indulgent complacency on the more pro- 
longed rejoicings of the king ; a brisk activity 
of pleasure stirred the universal pulses. Long 
ago one must be idle if one would be gay; 


‘but now there was none of all your sober: 


craftsmen so constantly occupied as your man’ 
of pleasure. Where great affairs of state 
were deliberated—where vast projects were 
- forth by one imperial will, and executed 
y many stout and valorous hands in compar- 
ative silence—every corner was alive now with 
some device of entertainment—something to 
beguile and cheat the time which Cromwell: 
found so short and fleeting for all he had to 
do; and when sober men began to resume’ 
their common life once more, they turned still 
a smiling glance upon those — of Armi- 
da, those fabulous bowers of youth and lux- 
ury and royal pleasure, which enclosed the 
king. 

But, after all, there is no such wearisome 
thing in the world as a prolonged unnatural. 
holiday. Capricious England grew tired of 
its play—the dusty heated afternoon eclipsed 
the fresh glories of the morning. The revels 
that looked so bright at first, began to pall. It. 
was no longer the exuberance of youth, but 
the coarse mirth of custom that rang in shouts 
as loud as ever from the high places; and the 





flowers upon his way, the banished Charles, a 
youthful gallant, burst gay upon the fascinated 





astonished nation, stopping short in its own 
dance, looked with disenchanted eyes upon the 
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whirl of careless gaiety, which hid from royal 
sight and observation the life of the eountry 
and the wellbeing of the world. No virtuous 
man, were he ever so great a votary of the 
royal Martyr could contrast the clear daylight 
of the great usurper’s rule, and this hectic il- 
lumination, without an involuntary sigh for the 
sovereign power which was no longer an honor 
and a defence to England. The sober sense 
of the nation sickened at this heedless tumult 
of gaiety; all that was pure and honorable 
shrank back in horror from the undisguised 
debauchery of these polluted palaces; the na- 
tional pride was at once offended and humili- 
ated by defenceless coasts, and a presuming 
and unpunished enemy, while rumors of 
French influence meanly submitted to—of 
French bribes still more meanly accepted— 
sank the once worshipped king into the depths 
of popular contempt. But there is seldom so 
great an evil in present existence as to shut 
out fear of a greater, and the Duke of York, 
unwise and upprosperous James, was his bro- 
ther’s guardian angel. “ No one will kill me 
to make you king,” said the merry monarch to 
his successor; it was the atest defence 
which remained to this idol of the popular 
fancy—this waster of the most royal gifts of 
Providence — and the strongest tie which 
bound the undeceived and discontented coun- 
try to its failure of a king. 

Religious persecution and intolerance, far 
from chary of their alliance at any time, took 
kindly to the profane sovereign, and made no 
scruple in using his power. Good, ive, 
law-obeying Puritanism, forgetting its old 
usage of resistance, suffered itself to be slain 
with edifying resignation. And the time-bred 
monsters too—the Popish plot fabulous or real 
—the pseudo-Protestant plot which hunted 
this spectre into mad chaos and unbelief— 
agitated the public mind with fright and in- 
dignation ; and heavy and real disaster added 
its crushing and repeated blow. One such 
event as the Great Plague or Fire of London 
seems enough in ordinary course for a gene- 
ration of men; and we can scarcely under- 
stand the strain of nerve and courage which 
resisted, or the passive, unreflective endurance 
which lived through such overwhelming cala- 
mities. Nor only lived through—but, dancing 
on the graves of pestilence, and over the ashes 
of destruction, spread its unwholesome gaiety 
around without a pause. 

Yet sparkling with profane wit, rich in wan- 
ton beauty, “pees d endowed with the lesser 
talents whic e in their generation more 
than the great lights of genius, there is no pe- 
riod more picturesque in costume, more ani- 
mated in grouping, or more pictorial in gen- 
eral light and shadow. Dawning Science, that 
has not. yet quite forgotten its old tricks of le- 
gerdemain, but mixes up the half-discovered 





grandeur of its vast new truth with pranks of 
old astrology and nimble sleight of hand— 
Art that comes a full grown giant from over 
the sea, holding up a mirror by the courély 
hands of Lely and Kneller to the voluptuous 
Graces of the court, and overflooding with 
perukes and laced coats the ancestral picture 
galleries of all England—the two great fa- 
culties of curiosity and wonder, primitive ca- 
pacities almost exhausted in our day, peering 
everywhere with a hundred eyes; and, on the 
other hand, Learning marching solemnly on 
to its sum of knowledge, yet making itself a 
very prodigy of industry and research by the 
way. Through this and in it, and through a 
hundred little intricacies of official jobbery, 
of political intrigue, of private broils and 
match-makings, flows such an overflowing and 
abundant soul of energy as puts life and 
breath into the whole. A corrupt and self- 
degrading state, with every element of ruin 
in its bosom; yet in such rude might of vita- 
lity—every pulse throbbing with strength, 
every vein full-blooded, every muscle sound 
—that the current of its perpetual activity 
sweeps our languid footsteps into it with an 
irresistible attraction—the stream hurries upon 
its course with a visible impetus of life. 

And what even the brilliant record of Ma- 
caulay cannot do for Dutch William and his 
austere and virtuous heroism, a crowd of self- 
biographers have done for the times of law- 
less Charles. When the broad and general 
story fails, it is rare that a bit of sun-bright 
daguerreotype—a homely clear succession of 
everydays threaded upon some individual life 
—is unsuccessful in catching the eye and rous- 
ing the interest; nor is there any period so 
fertile in such as is this and the preceding ge- 
neration. The records of Mary Hutchinson, 
the wife-like story of Lady Fanshaw, and 
those breathings of ascetic piety and meek 
devotion, which startle us so much, from the 
pen of a maid of honor in the dissolute court 
of Charles—the diaries of Mrs. Godolphin— 
add touches of feminine nicety to Evelyn’s 
gentlemanlike chronicle and the unparalleled 
revelations of Mr. Secretary Pepys; not to 
speak of narratives less known—the journals 
of pious Nonconformists, and sketches of = 
sonal experience, which by some necessity laid 
upon them, hosts of those good people have 
felt it their duty to leave behind. e had 
almost added to the list that person of real 
flesh and blood, the citizen of London, who 
indites the true history of the Great Plague; 
and but that scoffers say he is no more to b 
relied upon than the redoubtable Crusoe, his 
brother and kinsman, no bit of individual 
story throws more light upon the time than 
does his. We can spare it, however, in the 

rofusion of autobiographical riches, concern- 
ing the authenticity of which there can be no 
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dispute ; and ing Master Defoe on the one 
side, and my Lord Clarendon, authentic, but 
ponderous on the other, there are still abun- 
dant materials from which to glean the history, 
both public and domestic, of this lively and 
animated time. 

Shut your eyes, gentle reader! forget that 
there are steam-engines and iron ways, re- 
formed Houses of Parliament, public meet- 
ings, variable funds, and invariable income- 
taxes, in this working-day world. Let the old 
sunshine of romance break upon you through. 
the old rich foliage of that old, old Eng- 
land, which was in story and in rhyme, if it 
never was in the sober light of every day. 
Never stop to inquire if the road is safe at 
night ; rather admire the antique pistols in 
this knave’s holsters, and that stout steed of 
his, which was never intended to run away, 
- may be certain, if all the highwaymen 

tween Thames and Humber cried “ Stand!” 
Stout rascals are those riders, too, as good for 
a blow as any of their inches who ride upon 
the other side of the law; and with such an 
escort the gilded coach goes at a leisurely 
pace along the warm and sandy track, thread- 
ing the mazes of shadow and sunshine that 
checker all this quiet way. Perhaps the wor- 
thy gentleman within in doing a bit of his 
Sylva, or taking notes upon his tablets, or 
making mental memorandums for his diary, 
which he will fill in when he gets home ; and 
looking back upon his composed and guiltless 
memory, such vistas of trim gardens rise to 
his vision, such a sheen of dazzling fountains 
glitter in the sun, such fair and goodly ter- 
races, such winding alleys of green shade, 
such artful delusions and tricks of perspdetive 
expand before him, that these fair bright 
homely fields map themselves out to his fancy 
in labyrinths and mazes of intricate art, and 
nature smirks out of her quaintly fashioned 
livery, but keeps her bloom and her luxu- 
riance still, and flings her flowers and green 
leaves in handfuls at the feet of Evelyn, in 
mockery of all he would do to restrain her 
freedom—yet in loving mockery withal. Not 
to inspect another newly completed and 
gee nd garden, but to see some “ incompara- 

le pieces” of Titian or of Raphael, and to 
tell the noble amateur of Grindling Gibbons 
and his wonderful feats of carving, with bene- 
volent purpose of enriching this humble ge- 
nius, the ter of Sayes Court drives to 
town : thence to kiss hands at Court, perhaps, 
and with pious horror and courtly curiosity to 
become aware of the unbecoming pomp and 
extravagance of my Lady Castlemaine ; thence 
to the Royal Society, where are many curious 


tricks of scjgnce strangely mingled and mixed | 


with great discoveries, to be seen and heard 


of, 
0! ? 


AND PEPYS. 





and where learned and lordly dilettantism | 
does not disdain a gossip now and then to: 
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lighten graver discussions; and thence, with 
encounter of many notable names and _histo- 


rical personages by the way, to coach again, 
and home at a —_ pace along the dewy 
road, where the laborer hastens to be housed 


before nightfall, and the outriding knaves look 
to ther pistols,—for though the country is 
quiet, the road has no great name by night. 
Or if, most worshipful spectator of these 
elder ages, vour taste directs you to a gayer 
scene—lo, only a street apart, “mighty fine” 
in the new camlet suit, whose bravery he en- 
joys with genuine delight and a professional 
appreciation, in his new-curled black peruke, 
his eyes twinkling with curiosity, with fun and 
wickedness, see Mr. Secretary at his desk in 
his office, perchance discussing with natural 
acuteness some matter of business, or waril 
receiving a letter which feels heavy, but whic 
the official’s unsuspecting faculties will take no 
cognizance of at present. If you have real 
business to transact, and can but catch this 
twinkling eye, you will forthwith entertain a 
higher opinion of Mr. Secretary Pepys ; for 
a clear understanding and some sharp bits of 
insight are in the pleasure-loving officer of the 
Admiralty, and he does not fail to despatch 
your affairs out of hand with the true econo- 
my of promptitude, having various more plea- 
surable engagements in his faithful memory. 
And now it is noon: perhaps Mr. Pepys has 
a venison pasty at home, where his wife, 
“ poor wretch,” grumbles to know of the ga 
programme of her husband's afternoon, yet is 
not without projects of her own, and is little 
less fine in her tabby gown, turned and newly 
laced, than Samuel himself; and now, havi 
locked up our office like a good subject out 
honest official, having dined with our wife at 
home like a loyal and loving husband, and ge- 
nerally satisfied all the requirements of duty 
and propriety—now for our own private and 
rticular delights. It is odd if these twink- 
ing eyes do not make observations at the 
playhouse, piquant and relishing, of the reg- 
nant Mrs. lle or the presumptuous my lady, 
who fills with scandalized but most lively cu- 
riosity a hundred lookers-on more scrupulous 
than Mr. Pepys; and perhaps a little episode 
behind the scenes gives a still more piquant 
conclusion to the beloved divertisement. Then, 
it may be, we have a stroll in the mange 
to cheapen gloves of a famous beauty, who 
does not disdain to vend her delicate wares, 
embroidered in gold, to the Court gallants, 
among whom we swagger with the best; and 
close by here is some singular rarity, which 
may be a fine picture or an old awful embla- 
zoned manuscript, an artful automaton, or a 
conjurer, to whom many-bladed knives and 
burning coals are wholesome daily fare, but 
which, whatever it is, we do not fail, with most 
observant curiosity, to see and take diligént 
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note of. From this we hasten, with still more 
leasurable anticipations, to present to our 
alentine the embroidered gloves we have 
just purchased from the humbler beauty, but 
ing near our own house encounter, much 
discomfited, the French servant of a Mr. 
Somebody whom our wife has had acquaint- 
ance with in France, and are straightwa 
overwhelmed with a host of suchlike small 
jealousies as we ourselves complacently com- 
passionate in our wife ; after which, though on 
ae home we have a very nice supper 
and much music, playing on the viol ourselves 
with great relish, and listening to the songs of 
our companions, we find the day somewhat be- 
clouded looking back upon it, especially as our 
wife, “ poor wretch,” no longer is discovered 
in high spirits; and so, having posted our 
diary, “ to bed,” with more virtuous resolutions 
for the morrow. 

So according to the representation of each, 
is the daily life of John Evelyn and of Samuel 
Pepys. A large amount of business somehow 
or other manages to get transacted by the 
bustling hands of the pleasure-loving secre- 
tary; and it is wonderful how much grave 
and decorous festivity, sight-seeing, and mer- 
ry-making, accumulate in the busy days of the 
lofty gentleman, his neighbor and contempo- 
at Both have their hands full of perpe- 
tual negotiations ; not a mancuvring mamma 
in a fashionable novel makes more matches 
than the learned and courtly Evelyn; and as 
for Samuel, his gloryings over one successful 
enterprise of the kind, his delight at my lady’s 
acknowledgment of his cousinship, and his tri- 
bulations on account of the bashful bridegroom, 
are as amusing as they are characteristic. No 
modern glossings over of the bargain, no sen- 
timentality of attachment or congenial feelings, 
are necessary in these honest records; it is 
enough, as well for the high-principled Eve- 
lyn as for the less particular Pepys, that the 
estates and possessions of their protégés are 
congenial and afford mutual satisfaction, 
whereupon they proceed with downright sin- 
cerity to the less important matter of personal 
introduction, nor leave the passive pair whom 
we can a | suspect of being the principal 

rformers, till their little drama of a day is 

airly concluded, with settlements signed and 
responses given, and another wedding added 
to the records of fate. Other negotiations 
besides these occupy the active minds of the 
contemporaries. Mr. Secretary has much in 
his power, and can procure contracts, victual- 
lings, shipbuildings, for such honest craftsmen 
as recommend themselves in a due and satis- 
factory manner to his human or official pre- 
ference ; and Mr. Evelyn stands, a sort of 
self-constituted plenipotentiary and ambassa- 
dor, between the arts and their noble patrons 
—between the great nobleman who does not 
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know the value of his antiquities, and the ea- 
ger representatives of learning who would fain 

33 them; and, nobler and better office 
still, a voluntary almoner between the rich 
and the poor. Both are men of singular 
energy, brave, active, and full of vigor, long 
livers, keen observers, each with an insight of 
his own ; and whether we admire the courage 
which keeps Mr. Pepys in London at his post 
through all the horrors of the plague—a cou- 
rage which he cannot help admiring himself, 


-with a mixture of wonder at his own intrepid- 


ity—or the promptitude which brings Evelyn 
to Court through the hot and perilous streets 
of the still burning city with his “ plot” for a 
new London—it is impossible to mistake the 
readiness for emergencies, the strength of ex- 
ertion, and quick ‘sh mae of necessity 
which distinguished these most dissimilar men. 
With a stately bow of respect, owed full 
more to his own importance than to his audi- 
ence, John Evelyn presents himself to the 
courteous hearing of posterity. Third son of 
Richard Evelyn of Wotton, descendant of 
sundry families and persons of repute, whose 
names figure in county I’sts and on white 
marble tombstones, it would not beseem the 
well-born and well-mannered patrician to 
burst upon us without an introduction. He 
who at six years old sits for his picture, and 
ata still earlier period lays foundation-stones 
of local churuhes, is marked already by the 
public seal a small representative of all con- 
stitutional dignities, church and state ; and it 
is by no means difficult to realize the minia- 
ture man, or rather miniature gentleman and 
courtier, in his little velvet coat and dainty 
ruffles, his cravat of point lace and inch of 
sword. Yet there is a satisfaction in knowing 
that little Evelyn has heart to be idle, after . 
all, and is able to indulge, though solemnly 
and with self-reproof, in the whims and erratic 
studies of youth. Farther on we have even 
dancing and trifling added to the catalogue, 
though not without a suspicion that all the 
lofty stripling’s trifling and dancing are only 
additional modes of perfecting the education 
which is not complete without these lighter 
lee. Talk of modern education, with 
all its strain and all its facts and figures! but 
what is this to ‘the positive coat-armor of ac- 
complishment and ‘perfection in which the 
youthful gentleman of King Charles I. was 
expected to indue himself?—not an easy 
working-day costume, flexible to ordinary 
human modes of operation, nor a fancy suit 
of esthetics and philanthropies, such as does 
credit to the youth of leisure and wealth in 
these days, but such a pomp of buckram and 
embroidery, such wonderful Admirable Crich- 
tonism, such virtuusity, that ntodern accom- 
plishments must fall back dismayed before 
the ponderous splendor, and modern school- 
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masters—let them be abroad as much as they 
will—shrink in conscious inferiority from the 
task of competing with this ancient manufac- 
ture of the polished gentleman—a curious 

roduction of antique fashion and slow pace, 
it may be, yet we cannot deny with rare and 
noble qualities, and a solemn grace, the glory 
whereof has departed from this realm of 
England many a day and long. 

To complete this weighty and elaborate 
process of self-manufacture, and not without 
a prudent motive, by the way, of removing 
himself from the disastrous scene of civil war, 
wherein, as Mr. Evelyn wisely says, he and 
his brothers, from the locality of their es- 
tates, would but have exposed themselves to 
certain ruin, without doing corresponding ser- 
vice to the cause of King Charles, our youth- 
ful Paladin sets forth upon his travels, father 
and mother being dead by this time, and the 
family home at Wotton become his brother’s 
inheritance. After a most stately and edify- 
ing fashion these travels are conducted, and 
when he has visited Rome and the greater 
cities of Italy, Evelyn returns to Paris to 
marry a very young and very fair wife, 
daughter of the English ambassador there, 
whom he has to leave very shortly, making 
his will with all solemnity, to look after his 
affairs in England. After an absence of a 
year anda half he returns to Paris, King 
Charles of blessed memory being by this time 
the saint and martyr instead of the struggling 
monarch of his scattered party. By and by, 
a formal return of the family is made to Eng- 
land, where they manage to live very com- 
fortably, as it seems, and not without much 
interchange of pleasant visitings and occa- 
sions of rejoicing, multiplying and growing 
rich during the time of that “unnatural 
usurpation ” which kept the virtuous Charles 
II. from his father’sthrone. There is nothing 
more remarkable in all contemporary histo- 
ries of a troubled era than the quiet tenor of 
everyday, which, after all, public events agi- 
tate so little. To see, instead of the intense 
engrossing excitement which we look for, the 
busy plotting and perpetual ferment of so 
singular a period of national transition, and 
so high a tide of faction and party feeling, 
long Tene of quiet days, wherein common 
people go about common business, when sales 
are made and peaceable marriages, babies 
born and gardens planned, when travelling 
gentlemen have leisure to get robbed, and 
virtuoso ladies to make collections of china, 
and all the world to go on by the hour, ac- 
cording to its wont, in the calm unconsciousness 
of human custom, has a singular effect upon 
the distant spectator-vision of posterity. Good 
posterity of two hundred years hence, perus- 
ing with curious interest these worn and yel- 
low pages for sake of the insight they may 
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throw upon the perplexing history of the 
great Russian war! Not a doubt you will 
find in the brown enclosure of Maga some- 
thing on the subject to convince you that 
British soil trembles all over with eager inter- 
est—that at board and fireside there is no 
other matter worthy of discussion—that troops 
and supplies—far away movements of fleets 
and armies—far off echoes of artillery and 
din of battle, ring through every household. 
Believe it not. The howl of little Johnnie, 
newly tumbled down stairs, isa much more 
moving sound than the Cossack war-cry in 
the distant fight; and not a resounding gun 
of all these armaments shall thrill our domes- 
tic heart with such potential horror as those 
three sharp strokes at which, with an instine- 
tive shudder, we acknowledge the presence 
of the tax-collector, the most dread officer of 
state. Inlike manner yonder ancient days 
over the heads of John Evelyn and Mary 
is wife. A royal martyr and a royal exile, 
an “unnatural usurpation,” even a seques- 
tered church, entirely fail to overthrow the 
natural balance. Daily human life, which 
can make nothing of the seven-leagued boots 
of history, but must tread on its ordinary 
pace with its prosaic ordinary footing, walks 
through revolutions blindfolded, nor ever finds 
out what burning coals it has passed over, nor 
what pitfalls it has escaped, till long after 
looking back upon them, in the light of re- 
collection, when many a time the pulse quick- 
ens and the heart beats to perceive dangers 
at the time unknown. 

With no such solemn introduction as his 
more dignified contemporary, Mr. Secretary 
Pepys bustles into our presence on the eve 
of a new time. Left entirely in the dark, not 
only in respect to the color of hair and stature 
of person belonging to the paternal Pepys, 
but to the very existence of such an indi- 
vidual, Samuel, spruce, full-grown, and curi- 
ous, comes with a sudden leap out of chaos 
and the unknown, and reveals himself, no 
growth of years, no proper little boy, and 
much-educated young man, but an achieved 
and complete personage, a fait accompli to 
our admiring eyes—with a wife and a servant 
Jane, a faithfal adherence to “my Lord,” a 
place in an office, a house in Axe Yard— 
where, nevertheless, he lives in the garret-— 
a suit with great skirts (for Pepys is not Pe- 
pys without his costume), and a private con- 
dition “very handsome, esteemed rich, but 
indeed very poor.” In such aspect is it that 
Samuel Pepys rises upon the horizon, a man 
even then of much business and many occu- 
pationgs—young, alert, and full of curiosity, 
“a rising man,” as the phrase goes—missing 
no opportunity of either advancement or 
emolument, and quite ready to strike in with 
the tide, however it may turn; nor much 
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caring, as it seems, whether Charles Rex or 
Richard Protector win the day,so that my 
lord, and of natural consequence my lord’s 
dutiful and serviceable kinsman, have a suffi- 
ciently good chance of getting to the top of 
the wave. 

By and by, the lesser stars and satellites of 
Samuel appear in the firmament. Not to 
speak of tlie poor wife who burns her hand 
making ready the remains of a turkey for the 
Sunday's dinner, and who has rather a seclu- 
ded life of itin the garret at this present 
writing, but who for the rest seems to have 
wonderfully little to grumble at—very much 
less than she comes to have by-and-by in 
Samuel’s own person—and is my dear wife, 
and affectionately considered—there appears 
the father, whom Samuel finds in his “ cut- 
ting-house” at his honest trade of tailor, and 
of whom, with his mother, he has a very un- 
satisfactory leave-taking on his going to sea, 
“without having them to drink or say any- 
thing of business one to another,”-—a brother 
John, who becomes visible asa scholar at 

- Paul’s school, having his declamation over- 
looked and corrected for him by Samuel, who 
is a good brother—another, ‘Tom, eursorily 
mentioned afterwards as carrying home a new 
coat with silver buttons to the rising Admiral- 
Y official,—and_ sundry “ cozins,” who cross 

e stage now and then, giving and receiving 
dinners, advices, and such matters of ordinary 
reciprocity. The ground is strangely shifted 
in this seeond family group, from the lofty 
kinsfolk of Wotton and ow Teeny the ambas- 
sador father-in-law, and magnificent connec- 
tions of Evelyn and his wife ; yet by no means 
contemptible people are these merry citizens, 
pleasure-loving and feast-giving, with their 
own pretensions, quite as decided, though of 
a lesser order of greatness. The time is ma- 
nifestly a crisis, and vexed with cross currents 
of intelligence from every hand, poor good 
Richard Cromwell having broken down under 
the weight of his father’s truncheon, the woe- 
ful Rump not knowing what to make of its 
dreary burden of life, and General Monk ad- 
vancing towards the city—a powerful but un- 
comprehended fate, touching whose intentions 
the public mind is in great doubt and wonder. 

This public mind, like Pepys’ own, seems to 
be fully more eager to hear of change than 
active to bring it about, and waits with great 
curiosity and eagerness, as the exhausted pub- 
lic mind, not fertile in expedients, is apt to 
wait for the command and leading of some vi- 
sible Influence great enough to give authority 
to the general wish. At the coffee-house—at 
the House itself, where there is an undeniable 
“ muddle,” and nothing half so grateful as cof- 
fee—in Westminster Hall, at church, and in 
every public place, all sorts of rumors are to 


About 
this time occurs a pretty glimmer of picture, 


of perpetual self-contradiction. 


which shows that uel an eye for the 
picturesque. General Monk has been. appoint- 
ed general-in-chief of all the forces in the 
three kingdoms, and there is a universal satis- 
faction, p owen no other positive changes 
seem to be known. In Westminster Hall Pe- 
pys meets with Locke and Purcell, famous 
masters in their melodious art, and the three 
go to a coffee-house, where they are — at 
windows overlooking the water. Before them 
lies the Thames, “the silent highway ”—not 
over silent one may conclude, in this time of 
public excitement—and full of the swift shoot- 
ing wherries and gay barges, more graceful to 
see than coach and omnibus, which make a 
constant communication between the City and 
learned and stately Westminster. Purcell and 
Locke, and Pepys himself, who is no contem 
tible musician, sing “brave songs” by the 
windows of the coffee-house. The air tingles 
with the joyful sound of bells; the Februa 
afternoon, sunny and red, shines on the ani- 
mated river, and, looking down its gay and 
busy tide, the chronicler says “Here out of 
the windows it was a most pleasant sight to see 
the city, from one end to the other, with a 
glory about it, so high was the light of the 
bonfires, and so thick round the city, and the 
bells rang everywhere. 
Almost immediately my lord emerges from 
the darkness, goes to sea—which is to say, lies 
in the Channel, waiting the turn of events— 
taking with him this faithful historian; and 
finally has the honorable office of bringing 
home the king. The most noticeable thing in 
this part of the record, and the most amusing, 
is the unfailing industry and pains of Samuel 
in picking up all the small perquisites and fees 
rtaining to his office. His “ half-piece,” which 
e gets from a person who would be chaplain ; 
his whole piece and twenty shillings in silver 
from the captain whose commission he draws ; 
his various droppings in of little streams of 
revenue ; his addings up and rear ee 
for the same ; together with his simple delight 
in being addressed as 8. P., Esq., and his sa- 
tisfaction in sitting at table with my lord, and 
having so much honor in the fleet. How these 
transactions might look at the present day, or 
if any one above seventeen dare acknowledge 
to his inmost heart a stray spark of pleasure 
in the Esquire on the back of a letter, is quite 
a different matter. Samuel Pepys makes no 
boggling at his official dishonesty, if dishonesty 
it was; his vanity is so simple, genuine and 
warm, that one almost likes him for it ; and we 
believe that never one of the public whom he 
has admitted so largely into his confidence, 
dged him a farthing of that £30 whick, 
amuel devoutly thanks heaven he is “ worth” 





be heard of, till rumor grows almost wea 


on the conclusion of his voyage. 
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Up to the same period of time his contem- 
es has progressed in stately prosperity— 
become the purchaser of Say’s Court, the 
ancestral property of his father-in-law, Sir 
Richard Browne; the father of several chil- 
dren, and the sorrowful survivor of one infant 
prodigy, whom he calls the light of his life; 
as owned to a human thankfulness in paying 
every farthing of debt he owes;—that the im- 
maculate Evelyn should ever have permitted 
himself to be in debt seems the wonder! And 
now, having taken an. active part in plotting 
for the Restoration, so soon as this was practi- 
cable, is in high favor at the restored Court, 
a friend of both Charles and James, and a 
most joyful and triumphant sympathizer in 
their changed fortunes. Shrewd Samuel, who 
is no enthusiast, looks on with a cooler eye of 
observation; Evelyn rejoices, with stately 
propriety, but with all his heart. 
The beginning of the new reign confers 


—_ each a public appomtment, and here-'he 
e 


r they wally approach each other. 
Pepys, at gv of ante year, has made 
a leap from his £80 to near £300, advancing 
steadily to the higher elevation—and Evelyn, 
suave and courtly, and full of devices for the 
oo of the arts and the enlightenment of 
the age, having a ready eye for all ingenious, 
learned, and curious spirits, among whom 
there can be little doubt Samuel has an ad- 
mirable right to be placed. The canvas 
widens and enlarges; busy London throbbing 
with gay life and energy, a world of new 
affairs in hand, a new reign and a youthful 
ruler—a throng of foreign guests and con- 
gratulations, and a very flood of home-return- 
ing exiles open to our view. Foremost on the 
scene is the King—of whom no one as yet has 
begun to speak evil, and who, amid gorgeous 
processions, and in the splendor of his ances- 
tral palace, is still the ideal type of monarchy 
to his rejoicing people—and the Duke, who 
gives signs of vigor, honesty, and spirit, and is 
still an orthodox Protestant, so far as appear- 
ances go;—no time yet for poor Cavaliers to 
feel the bitter pangs of disappointment—no 
time for balked and ruined creditors of the 
Crown to bewail the unrewarded misery of 
their loyal sacrifices ;—a host of new delights 
and new enterprises sprang into sudden being, 
and a Jong retinue of place-men, after Pepys’ 
fashion, or perhaps after a fashion still less 
honest, nursing their £80 into £300, and much 
contented with the process. Rising men 
everywhere making themselves visible—rising 
statesmen, wits, philosophers, and favorites— 
and abundance of interest to fill the public 
mind on every topic, and keep the busy throng 
perpetually astir. 

velyn has already propounded to Mr. 
Robert Boyle his plan for a philosophic as- 
sembly of mutual edification, and already 








there is word of a youth of incorparable 
genius, Mr. Christopher Wren, who is calling 
new buildings into being in the classic regions 
of Alma Mater ; so here we have already the 
unformed Royal Society, and the unbuilt St. 
Paul’s, glimmering to the daylight. But, alas! 
less advanced in civilization than might have 
been expected from his silver buttons, Mr. 
Secretary Pepys is visible, correcting his cook- 
maid Luce, in the passage of his house, for 
leaving the door ajar, and much trouble to be 
seen in the act of administering the chastise- 
ment by Sir W. Penn’s boy, who will tell it to 
the family—which fright, however, does not 
prevent this vigilant master from beating the 
same or another girl with a stick some time 
after, for domestic misbehavior. Mr. Pepys 
has not only a cookmaid now, but gives din- 
ners, and has my ladies calling upon his wife, 
to his intense satisfaction ; his dining-parlor is 
hung with green serge and gilded leather, and 
grows a person of importance—yet we 
fear, by this token, is still only externally re- 
fined. 

Meanwhile Prince Rupert, emblem of fiery 
Cavaliers, subdued into the arts of peace, 
shows Evelyn, with his own hand, how to 
grave in mezzotinto—strange to hear of this, 
with Edgehill and Marston Moor, and the red- 
hot reputation of the impetuous soldier in 
one’s memory! And there gleams across the 
scene a vision of Ienrietta Maria—old Hen- 
rietta Maria, no longer the beautiful inspira- 
tion of royal councils, the hopeless perverter 
of royal faith, the idol of that melancholy, con- 
stant, doomed king of hers—but a dowager 
and superanuated old lady, at the head of a 
little subsidiary court, telling Evelyn tales of 
sagacious dogs, yet sometimes growing garru- 
lous over her escapes and troubles in the time 
of the rebellion: strange change of time once 
more. And now we hear of the execution of 
Harrison and others of the judges of King 
Charles, and of the meaner and less excusable 
revenge taken upon the remains of the great 
Usurper, the imperial rebel Cromwell. “ Oh, 
the stupendous and inscrutable judgments of 
God!” writes Evelyn, speaking of this deplor- 
able piece of vengeance. “ Look back at Oc- 
tober 22d, 1658, (Mliver’s funeral), and be 
astonished! and fear God, and honor the 
King! but meddle not with them that are 
given to change!” Of the same event, when 
ordered by Parliament, Pepys reeords a some- 
what different opinion: the thing troubles 
him, “that a man of so great courage as he 
(Oliver) was, should have that dishonor, 
though otherwise he might deserve it enough.” 
Far beyond the reach of his insulters was the 
dead; but after such dishonor as it was in 
their power to inflict, the restorers of Charles 
II. buried the bones of Oliver at Tyburn, 
under the gallows, on the first-observed fast 
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for the “ Martyrdom” of Charles I..—a vulgar 
and impotent conclusion to the solemn tragedy 
which already connected these two names. 

There is, however, something of a lull in 
politics, and pleasure is the business of the 
day. Mr. Pepys, for his part, contrives to 
weave his occupations and enjoyments to- 
= with singular industry, and never un- 

ertakes an oflicial journey, or goes about a 
piece of public duty, without abundant pro- 
vision for “ being merry,” and making use of 
every opportunity that falls in his way. Even 
Evelyn sees innumerable plays; and the Clerk 
of the Admiralty, more given to dissipation 
than Evelyn, has to make solemn resolution 

inst these fascinating vanities. We read 
with a little amusement the graver historian’s 
record—“I saw Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
played; but now the old ray begin to dis- 
gust this refined age, since his Majesty’s being 
so much abroad ;” which Pepys confirms by a 
similar observation of “ Saw I?omeo and Juliet 
the first time it was ever acted; but it is a 
play of itself the worst that ever I heard, and 
the worst acted that ever I saw these people 
do.” Like every other present time, “ this re- 
fined age,” we presume, gave itself credit for 
fastidious taste and nice discrimination ; and 
neither Evelyn’s scholarly mind and graceful 
likings, nor the natural judgment of Pepys, 
has been able to judge by a higher standard 
than the opinion of their time. 

The matter-of-fact and even-handed fashion 
in which religious observances are conjoined 
with these amusements, is one of the most re- 
markable features in the volumes before us. 
The scruples which vex many a righteous soul 
touching ordinary matters of conformity to 
“the world” were scarcely to be expected 
here ; but the church-going and sermon-hear- 
ing takes place so quietly, and so entirely 
lacks any disturbing effect upon the profane 
levities that surround them, that we stand 
aside in silent admiration. The most famous 
orators of the Church—Jeremy Taylor, Dr. 
South, Ken, and Hall, and Tillotson, and 
many a lesser light—illuminated the high 
places of orthodoxy; and a host of industrious 
and learned Nonconformists, led by a few 
notable divines, as great in their way as the 
daintier Episcopates, edified the pulpits of-the 
city. Steadier church-goer than Mr. Secre- 
tary Pepys it would be impossible to find; and 

r a year of the new reign, his enlightened 
appetite even labors hard to reconcile itself to 
Lenten fare—while his penitence for sleeping 
during a sermon, and that laudatory certifi- 
cate of church attendance and membership— 
a certificate which, with a little alteration of 
form and diction, might satisfy the strictest 
kirk-session in Scotland—show a certain hon- 
esty in his profession. There is, indeed, so 
perfect an honesty in this entire journal of 


his, that Samuel’s religiousness claims full 
credit at our hands, such as it is—yet, never- 
theless, it is true that Samuel might be a very 
heathen for any restraint his religion puts 
upon him. Compunctions afterwards it may 
roduce ; but prudence, and not piety, checks 
r. Secretary before the act, however piety 
may come in behind to prick the offendin 
conscience. Yet whatever he does, ee 
never misses going to church; and if it be to 
see a pretty Mistress Somebody, or if he 
chances to fall asleep before the sand in the 
hour-glass has measured out the heads of the 
sermon, Samnel fails not to pray a “ God for- 
_ me,” as he records his sin. Nor is he 
y any means alone in this union of vice and 
devotion. The royal reprobate himself hears 
many a sermon, and there are solemn preach- 
ings, very frequent and very eloquent, to the 
household—with what effect upon the house- 
hold manners and mode of life it is difficult to 
perceive. Nor is this all. We are accu 
tomed to think of this period as the most en- 
tirely reprobate and abandoned in all our 
national history, yet nevertheless true it is, 
and of perfect verity, that piety also flourished 
in those days; piety—genuine meek devo- 
tion—and a divine and undefiled faith. Within 
the unwholesome atmosphere of that court of 
Charles, doing dutiful homage to the poor, 
swart, uncomplaining Potuguese Katherine, 
brushing against the very skirts of Portsmouth 
and Castlemaine, living under the polluting 
eyes of Rochester and Sedley, and, still worse, 
of their master, piety was even here. The 
last place in the world to look for such a 
strange and alien visitant, yet there the angel 
found it possible to exist; and perhaps noth- 
ing less than the ascetic routine of perpetual 
devotion, the sad, self-absorbed, and self-in- 
specting pietism of Mrs. Godolphin, could 
have preserved the heavenly principle alive 
in such a place. Duty, too, after its kind, 
and the superstitions loyalty in which the 
ancient Cavalier families were sedulousl 
bred, must have come in to close those mee 
uncriticising eyes to the vileness of the illus- 
trious vice before them ; yet, withal, it shocks 
our modern notions, to release this mingling 
of the pure and the impure, and to excuse 
this toleration of high-seated iniquity. How 
chary is the good religious Evelyn in his com- 
ments, how slow to condemn “ his Majesty,” 
how much inclined to loyal reverence to do 
what domestic love does so often—and be bit- 
ter on the evil influences—the temptations and 
the tempters who “lead away.” How the king 
would have been a great monarch, “had not 
his easy nature resigned him to be managed 
by crafty men, and some abandoned and de- 
praved wretches, who corrupted his otherwise 





sufficient parts ;” how “he was a prince of 
many virtues, debonair, easy of access, not 
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bloody nor cruel;” and how “he would doubt- 
less have been an excellent prince had he 
been ” something exactly the reverse of what 
he was. After this fashion only, and with 
manifest pain and reluctance, Evelyn permits 
himself to condemn; and ig is easy to perceive 
with what a pang of humiliation and dis- 
appointment the old highminded honorable 
yalist must have owned to himself this piti- 
able failure of the royal blood to produce any- 
thing worthy of the throne, which that “ arch 
rebel” and “unnatural usurper” had _ filled 
after so kingly a fashion. The testimony of 
two ambassadors, who had served the Com- 
monwealth first and then the king, and who 
complained of the lessened respect paid to 
them, when sent by Charles; the evident dim- 
inution of English influence everywhere; the 
unwise and unprosperous wars, rashly under- 
taken and ill conducted—theugh always saved, 
by little outbursts of vigor and courage on the 
part of the generals, from entire discomfiture 
and shame; the wanton extravagance of the 
court, and correspending a penuri- 
ousness, and bankruptcy in public affairs, 
were all so many sore assaalts upon the old 
enthusiastic party of Cavaliers, whose suffer- 
ings and plottings, in which neither land nor 
life were spared, and whose insane rejoicing 
and triumph over the accomplished restora- 
tion were so utterly put to shame by the re- 
sult. They had buried Oliver at Tyburn— 
but all the gold in England could not purchase 
Oliver’s imperial mantle to fall upon the 
shoulders of this impotent and careless king. 
Very much more distinct, for Pepys was 
not restrained either by personal attachment 
or exaggerated loyalty, is the deliverance 
which he gives upon Charles and his reign. 
Unmitigated is the public discontent, accord- 
ing to Mr. Secretary, and the people look 
wistfully upon the times of stout old Oliver, 
when England was great among the nations, 
and pure, if something rigid and straitened at 
home; when the public money supplied the 
public necessities, and there was no vicious 
and disreputable court to sap the national 
finances and credit, and make the national 
establishment a Castle Rack-rent on a larger 
scale. “ Why will not people lend their 
money ?” cries an afflicted my Lord Treas- 
urer, when the Commissioners of the Navy 
carry their accounts and compliments to him. 
“ Why will they not trust the king as well as 
Oliver? Why do our prizes come to nothing, 
that yielded so much heretofore?” In the 
Council Chamber, and such an _ honorable 
resence, Mr. Secretary makes no response, 
ut does not fail to record a very clear opin- 
ion on the subject, in the privacy of his own 
closet at home. The boldness of Samuel's 
secre: chronicle even discloses more courage- 
ously than he himself does the opinions of 
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Evelyn, “ who,” says Pepys, “is grieved for, 
and speaks openly to me his thoughts of the 
times, and our ruin approaching—and all by 
the folly of the king.” a 

With an incalculable amount of pleasure- 
making, and that strange cross-fire of report 
and incident, which make the daily narrative, 
so minute and clear in all its details, some- 
thing perplexing as a whole, we make our 
circumstantial progress with Mr. Secretary 
through seve slow-paced years, and are 
able to decide with absolute certainty where 
our hero has dined on almost every day of the 
whole period—what was his company, and 
what his fare; whether he made merry upon 
venison and pullets, or had fish, because it 
was Good Friday; or felicitated himself that 
he had come to sufficient estate to have a hash 
of fowls for the little private supper of himself 
and his wife at home. Nor are we less en- 
lightened as to the extent and increase of 
Samuel’s wardrobe, and the finery of his wife, 
which last he rather grudges, yet is compla- 
cent in. Steadily growing in wealth, he grows 
in splendor withal, abounds in new-fashioned 
luxuries; sets up a magnificent coach, with 
gilt standards and green reins, and everything 
handsome about it; wears silk on working 
days, and procures for himself a suit orna- 
mented with gold lace, so overpoweringly 
grand that he keeps it by him long in fear 
and trembling, afraid lest it be too fine for 
public exhibition, as indeed it afterwards 
proves to be. Private domestic incidents 
there are not many to animate the record, 
though Samuel’s misdemeanors bring him at 
last into a state of much uneasiness at home, 
where his pocr wife’s suspicions and jealousies 
give him a troubled life of it, and even put 
the guilty Secretary in bodily fear and dolor: 
it is, however, some satisfaction to perceive 
that Samuel heartily sets himself to overcome 
this, and succeeds very tolerably, as it seems ; 
his wife being a persuasible woman, who will 
hear reason after all. And an important man 
in his office grows Samuel, the very soul of 
its business and diplomacies, its triumphant 
defender before Parliament, when, as the 
spokesman of the arraigned Naval Commis- 
sioners, he covers himself with modest glory. 
Nor does Mr. Pepys make less progress in the 
eneral world, where he is adopted into 
earned and courtly circles; becomes a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, an intimate of Eve- 
lyn’s, known at court, and familiarly recog- 
nized by duke and king. Neither the Plague 
nor the Fire sends him from his post, 
and his account of both of these events is 
very distinct and graphic, with that indubita- 
ble air of eyewitness and sufferer which gives 
reality to the tale. The irrestrainable curios- 
ity which makes him follow funcrals against 
his will during the reign of the one, and his 
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manifold tribulations under the other—his, hood, when Evelyn himself is old, affects his 
shoulder of mutton without a napkin, his dirty | calmer faculties, and how he can couple with 


and undressed plight, his borrowed shirt and 

recarious rest, the little personal inconven- 
1ences, which mark the period quite as clearly 
as the public calamity, are all very plainly 
set down; yet his own measures are those of 
an active and careful public servant,—there 
is quite as little doubt of that. And Samuel 
escapes uninjured in home and person, in 
goods and family connections, from both the 
great national disasters of his time. 

But the naive and plain spoken autobiogra- 
pher has a period put to his disclosures. Sam- 
uel must relapse into the veiled propriety of 
ordinary story. Samuel must be content in 
future with only such a record as all the world 
may see — for these twinkling curious eyes of 
his may not avail him longer for his secret ci- 
phering, and it is with a great pang that he 
yields to the necessity, which is “almost as 
much as to see myself go into my grave,” he 
says disconsolately, and so concludes a chroni- 
cle which has no equal — the clearest. picture 
ever displayed to the world, of a mind and 
conscience in perfect undress, with not a 
thought concealed. 

And had darkness rested still upon the mys- 
terious characters of Pepys’ Diary, not Evelyn 
himself had shown a better example of respec- 
tability to after-coming beholders. The Pe- 
pys who writes letters to those contemporary 
people with whom it is necessary to stand 
well, is a very different Pepys from him of the 
journal ; and we are half inclined to take for 
irony the serious.compliments and much re- 
spect with which he is saluted by the notable 
compeers, who know him so much less than 
we do. It is a curious fact this, among the 
many curious facts which this self-exposure 
reveals to us ; no doubt Mr. Pepys knew Mr. 
Evelyn a great deal better than we know that 
well-mannered and worthy gentleman — but 
not a hundredth part so well informed was 
Mr. Evelyn, not so learned was Mrs. Pepys 
herself in the character of Samuel, as we are. 

In acorresponding space of time, over which 
he walks with strides of a greater measure, we 
find that Evelyn has a much larger share of 
the troubles of common life. He loses several 
children, among them one of those learned and 
pious youthful ladies, of whom he numbers 
several among his friends; none is fairer, 
sweeter, more pious, or accomplished, than his 
own Mary, and his grief has satisfaction in re- 
cording her perfections. Of this daughter, who 
died at nineteen, and of the wonderful little 
Richard long ago dead, at six years old, the 
father speaks with a full heart. It is “grit,” 
like a river, overflooded and running wide, 
this grief of his, in respect to these children ; 
and it is singular to note how differently the 
death of his son John, in the prime of man- 





the brief obituary a notice of my Lord of 
Devonshire’s mistortunes on the turf. But 
even sorrow does not turn aside his life from 
its fullcurrent. John Evelyn is as busy aman, 
after his grave fashion, as Samuel Pepys, and 
a very much more disinterested one, sinee 
neither fee nor compliment seems to come in 
his way ; and his charge of the sick and 
wounded, in these harassing naval wars, his 
embarrassment how to provide for hosts of 
prisoners, having neither houses to receive nor 
money to support them, give him little satis- 
faction in his public labors. Providing chirur- 
geons and medicaments, and himself overseeing 
these poor maimed victims of warfare, every- 
where finding accommodation inadequate, and 
means insufficient, Evelyn travels from town 
to town of his district, with most conscientious 
zeal ; nor, though the employment is very far 
from being an agreeable one, does he fail to 
devote himself to it with good-will and his best 
endeavors. A long margin of time is left over, 
however, for his own personal pursuits; and all 
the wonders of the time are welcome to Evelyn, 
who dabbles in all the arts and sciences, and 
has a smattering of every branch of learnin 

under the sun. It is now that, by his skilft 

negotiations, Harry Howard of Norfolk be- 
stows the Arundel Marbles upon Oxford, and 
a library upon the Royal Society, for which 
first good office Evelyn has the solemn thanks 
of the University, and is with much pomp and 
circumstance created Doctor of Laws; and 
now it is that he reads his paper upon forest- 
trees — the Sylva, by which he is principally 
known as an author — before the Royal Society, 
of which he may very justly be called the 
founder and parent, and to which he intro- 
duces various magnates, foreign and native ; 
among them the Duchess of Newcastle and 
Queen Christina of Sweden, with both of 
whom our stately cieerone is considerably 
amused in his courteous way. And now it 
seems that, among the palace-builders of this 
extravagant era, no one is contented without 
the approval of Evelyn, and we hear of him 
carried by this noble lord and that illustrious 
earl to inspect improvements and new erec- 
tions, the growth of new and sudden fortunes, 
or the increase and reparation of old. Ter- 
races and lofty elevations, parks and labyrinths 
and curious gardens, exotic plants and rare 
flowers, with every practicable device of land- 
scape-gardening, pass in brilliant review be- 
fore his eyes, and Evelyn maintains his place 
of critic loftily, and praises with discrimination, 
always retaining some small matter of disap- 
proval. In one of the earliest pages of his Di- 
ary he tells us of the place where, as an infant, 
he was sent to nurse, “a most sweet place to- 
wards the hills, flanked with woods and re- 
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freshed with streams, the affection to which 
kind of solitude I sucked in with my very 
milk ; and the taste remains with him all his 
life, since we find him permitted by his brother 
to make an artificial lake and hermitage at 
Wotton in his youth, and subsequently per- 
ceive him curious in landscape-gardening dur- 
ing his travels and early life abroad. In gar- 
dening, as in all other arts, this age is em- 
phatically “ curious,” and as full of quips and 
conceits in its plantations as in its literature. 
Here is one strange instance seen abroad ; it is 
- the palace of the Count de Liancourt in 
aris : — 


Towards his study and bed-chamber is a little 
garden, which, though very narrow, by the addi- 
tion of a well-painted perspective, is to appear- 
ance greatly enlarged ; to this there is another 
part, supported by arches, in which runs a stream 
of water, rising in the aviary out of a statue, and 
seeming to flow for some miles, by being artifi- 
cially continued in the painting, where it sinks 
down at the wall. It is a very agreeable deceit. 
At the end of this garden is a little theatre, 
made to change with divers pretty scenes, and 
the stage so ordered with figures of men and 
women, painted on light boards and cut out, and 
by a person who stands underneath made to act 
as if they were speaking, by guiding them, and 
reciting words in different tones, as the parts 
require. ‘ 


Have we not seen in the modern Royal 
Academy, within the range of these very few 
years, sundry acres of verdant canvas, which 
might add marvellously to a suburban garden, 
“by the addition of a well-painted perspec- 
tive?” At this present moment there rises 
upon our memory a gigantic oak, overwhelm- 
ing in its multitudinous foliage. What “ an 
agreeable deceit” might this prove, if it were 
but hung to advantage upon some bit of intru- 
sive wall, in the narrow grounds of a London 
mansion! and how delightful the delusion, 
looking through scrubby Tilacs and acacias, to 
find the forest king in all his pride, where no- 
thing but a smoky line of brick and mortar 
was wont to be ! 

But however the fashion of the art was, 
there can be no dispute of Evelyn’s high au- 
thority in all matters of landscape-gardening, 
nor of the perpetual reference made to him. 
Of the great nobles of England many had re- 
turned from exile to find their patrimonial 
homes desolated by the civil war, or impaired 
by Roundhead occupation ; there had been 
sieges, assaults, defences, among these houses 
of the great, and the age had a taste for mag- 
mificence, for costly rarities, and “ curious” 
decorations, so that all who could, and many 
who in real ability could not, set about the 
costly work of building and improving. Mr. 

velyn’s journeys from one lordly seat to an- 
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other are almost as frequent and as laborious 
as are his official pilgrimages; and Mr. Eve- 
lyn is equally great on internal decoration, 
and on the embellishments and accessories 
without. The fair chambers, “ pargetted with 
yew and divers woods,” the rare tapestries of 
dining-hall and withdrawing-room, the Indian 
cabinets of my lady’s elegant retirement, and 
the accumulation of rare and fantastic curiosi- 
ties in my lord’s closet, are all matters of in- 
terested comment to our virtuoso. A cabinet 
of coins or a painted ceiling, an “ incompara- 
ble” picture or a magnificent toilet — every- 
thing comes under his inspection ; but of all 
other matters, the thing in which it seems most 
difficult to satisfy the taste of Evelyn is, the 
fundamental maiter of the site. Wottun is 
always in his eye — Wotton, where, after his 
illness, he goes to be recovered by his “ sweet 
native air,” and which is clearly next to his 
heart at all times. He finds a great many im- 
perfections in the position of his friends’ houses: 
one is too far from the water; one, from the 
wood ; another lies in a hollow ; another has 
no windows towards the prospect ; the disad- 
vantages are manifold ; and it is rare to find 
the critic entirely satisfied, let him go where 
he will. 

Specially consulted and authoritative in this, 
there are few arts or ingenuities known which 
come amiss to Evelyn: a learned and won- 
derful infant prodigy —a philosophical cook- 
ing apparatus — (would that Monsieur Papin 
had bequeathed his wonderful machine to the 
present generation, to the gladdening of many 
a housewifely heart, which mourns over bones 
and sinews unresolvable into the savory jelly 
of the philosopher’s sup — —a wonderful 
conjurer — alternate, in Evelyn’s notice, with 
Grindling Gibbons, his special protégé, whose 
“incomparable” carving he is the first to 
bring into repute — with. that other “ incom- 
parable ” genius, Dr. Christopher Wren — 
with famous travellers and great inventors, 
with foreign savants and notables, each and all 
of whom contribute something to the constant 
accumulation of knowledge, which Mr. Evelyn 
notes so carefully. And he who plans benevo- 
lent infirmaries and makes “ plots” for a new 
city ; who plants a great society of philosophy, 
and does distinguished service to an illustrious 
college, has time, withal, to be interested even 
in the fashions of the time, and to present to 
the king a pamphlet called “ Tyrannus, or the 
Mode,” recommending a Persian costume, 
which is afterwards temporarily adopted, 
though Evelyn modestly cele that “ he 
thinks” it cannot be in consequence of this 
advice of his. Added to all these, he has matri- 
monial negotiations, executorships, dispensings 
of alms from sundry quarters, and all manner 
of family duties and offices of friendship upon 
his hands. Every day, and all day long, John 
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Evelyn lives ; there is no time for vegetation 
in this full and energetic existence. 

And now there comes an abrupt conclusion 
to the reign of Charles. Death comes fiercely 
in a paroxysm and agony upon the hapless 
king, and in a few hurried days all is over, 
and James is regnant in his brother’s place. 
His brother’s eminence in vice throws James 
into the shade; and makes, on the whole, 
rather a decent creditable private man of this 
narrow-sighted despot. There is great hope 
of his beginning; for, after all, a certain hon- 
esty of intention is in the new king, and he 
has served the public with honor in his day. 
We have no longer Pepys to refer to for the 
unvarnished truth of public opinion, but Eve- 
lyn records his own expectations of a respec- 
table and prosperous reign. A brief trial, 
however, brings sore doubt upon this subject : 
popish officers begin to swarm in public em- 
gr —even that dreaded animal the 

esuit makes its appearance, in open daylight, 
at Whitehall ; the Parliament is assaulted by 
bribes and flatteries and threatenings on every 
side. Toleration, a new word in the Papistical 
mouth, begins to be demanded with a voice 
gradually increasing in haughtiness, and at last 
and suddenly the Prince of Orange appears on 
the troubled scene. Hurryings to and fro, hope- 
less bewilderment, desertion, panic, as in a house 
assaulted by unseen midnight enemies, darken 
the air for another brief space of time ; and 
then the scene is changed after a confused 
and disordered fashion, and we perceive Wil- 
liam, very silent, very reserved, very Dutch, 
and not very gracious, perhaps even a little 
scornful of those time-serving deserters of his 
predecessor, setting himself down deliberately 
and solemnly in the royal place. 

But Mr. Evelyn says not a word of William; 
only one mention of “ the morose temper of the 
Prince of Orange, who showed little counte- 
nance to the noblemen and others, who ex- 
pected a more gracious and cheerful reception 
when they made their court,” falls from his 
guarded lips. Farther, the new king is de- 
spatched with the briefest notice — his acts, 
his travels, his ordinances, and his death, re- 
ceive only such a record as the merest official 
might give them; perhaps because the old 
English courtier is too proud to acknowledge 
offence on his own part with one who has at 
least redeemed the church and commonweal 
— perhaps because he has in reality little op- 
portunity of knowing this self-absorbed and 
secret royalty, who is not given to communica- 
tion. The personal friendship of Charles and 
James, though Evelyn’s mare A soul could not 
much approve of either, must still —— a 

against this foreign supplanter of their 
ate the current of the betorian’s life be- 
gins of itself to run dry and thin, a narrowed 
stream. His children die, and are married ; 


Sayes Court, where he has so long been hos- 
pitable, is let to one tenant and another, and 
gets devastated by rude Czar Peter and his 
train ; and the old man, getting nearly eighty, 
goes to Wotton, to which he sueceeds as e 
representative of his family when he reaches 
his full fourscore years. Gayer and more 
graphic in his letters than in his solemn and 
authoritative Diary, it is thus that the patriarch 
writes of his own household estate and com- 
forts shortly before his brother’s death : — 


My grandson is so delighted in books that he 
professes a library is, to him, the greatest recrea- 
tion ; so I give him free scope here, where I have 
near upon 22,000 [query —2,000?] (with my 
brother’s), and whither I would bring the rest 
had I any room, which I have not, to my great 
regret, having here so little conversation with the 
learned —unless it be when Mr. Wotton (the 
learned gentleman before mentioned, the friend 
of Dr. Bentley) comes now and then to visit me, 
he being tutor to Mr. Finch’s son at Albury, but 
which he is now leaving to go to his living — 
that without books, and the best wife and brother 
in the world, I were to be pitied ; but with these 
subsidiaries, and the revising some of my old im- 
pertinences, to the which Iam adding a discourse 
I made on Medals (lying by me long before Oba- 
diah Walker’s Treatise appeared), I pass some 
of my Attic nights, if I may be so vain as to 
name them with the author of those criticisms. 
For the rest, I am planting an evergreen grove 
here to an old house ready to drop, the economy 
and hospitality of which my good old brother 
will not depart from, but more veterum kept a 
Christmas, in which we had not fewer than three 
hundred bumpkins every holy-day. 

We have here a very convenient apartment 
of five rooms together, besides a pretty closet, 
which we have furnished with the spoils of Sayes 
Court, and is the raree-show of the whole neigh- 
borhood, and in truth we live easy as to all do- 
mestic cares. Wednesday and Saturday nights 
we call lecture-nights, when my wife and myself 
take our turns to read the packets of all the news 
sent constantly from London, which serves us for 
discourse till fresh news comes ; and so you have 
the history of a very old man and his not young 
companion, whose society I have enjoyed more 
to my satisfaction these three years here, than in 
almost fifty before, and am now every day trus- 
sing up to be gone, I hope to a better place. 


Pepys, by this time retired to Clapham, and 
living with his former clerk, William Hewer, 
is childless, witeless, and solitary in his old age, 
but it is comfortable to know that the an- 
cient house of Evelyn survives in his grand- 
son. And the Admiralty clerk has re- 
tired from all his offices—from public life en- 
tirely, indeed—while Evelyn is still alert and 
busy, laying the foundations of Greenwich 
Hospital, and laboring in his vocation still, 
though the more virtuous chronicler is the 
elder man. We can only judge of Samuel 





by his letters now, and these letters are epis- 
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tles of edifying propriety, ve, temperate, 
and hadeek, with less eA and pe less 
lightness of tone, than Evelyn’s own. The 
contemporaries seem to change character in 
their correspondence ; it is the patrician who 
now condescends to playful self-disclosure, 
whereas the Samuel of the Diary with all his 
wicked vanities, his levity, and self-indulgence, 
is lost in the decorous Me. Pepys, so conscien- 
tious as to give up his appointments on the 
abdication of his royal patron, so learned in 
all the arts and sciences as to qualify him 
for the President’s place among the philoso- 
phers of the Royal Society, altogether a no- 
table and famous man. His old peering cu- 
riosity, dignified into philosophical research, 
sets about inquiries touching the second-sight, 
on which subject there are various letters from 
Lord Reay, and one from no less a name 
than Clarendon, son of the chancellor, and 
uncle to the queen, and curious mathemati- 
cal questions, wherein he has a correspond- 
ent no less illustrious than Sir Isaac New- 
ton. With Evelyn, Pepys boasts a frequent 
and most complimentary correspondence ; nor 
does he want the respectful salutations of 
learned university doctors, and other - 
nates of the times; and in his learned lei- 
sure at Clapham, a patron of the arts, a be- 
nefactor of Alma Mater, a notable virtuoso 
in his own person, we look with much bewil- 
derment for our ancient friend Samuel, with 
his twinkling merry eyes and wicked wishes, 
his simple honest vanity, and all his unveiled 
devices, for good and for evil. Perhaps he is 
only another specimen of the moderating ef- 
fects of old age—perhaps only a shining ex- 
emplar of the facility with which a man can 
disguise himself from the observation of his 
fellows. Whatever the cause is, Pepys dies 
at last, full of honors—honors which he might 
have kept for ever, to the edification of pos- 
terity, but for those guilty volumes in the Pe- 
ysian library, which betray the respectable 
uel. If Samuel could but have foreseen that 
John Smith, illustrious name! hidden afar in 
the profound depths of time and nature, who 
was destined to bring the hidden record of 
all his evil ways to light ! 

With his own decorous and dignified hand 
Evelyn brings his record to a close. A sad 
record it comes to be in these last years. Au- 
tumn and coming winter are darkening over 
the wood ; the leaves and the fruit fall heavily 
mee cmnage th one and another passes before 

im into the other country, and solemnly come 
these birthdays, silent remembrancers of his 
own approaching end. So the old man sets 
his house in order, commits himself to God, 
and begins to be “ exceeding ill, his indispo- 
sition increasing ;” and, thus devout and well 
appointed, the master of Wotton goes forth 
. upon his last journey, takes farewell of his 
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fair gardens, his incomparable rarities of art, 
his books, and his labors, and all his delights~ 
goes forth, and is no more. 

Charles, who looks asif he might have been 
a heroic king, had he but had the fate to 
be a true one; Oliver, born in the purple, 
a man to whom empire and rule were a na- 
tural heritage ; Charles II., poor vicious soul, 
whose name it is best to speak softly, and forget ; 
James, unwise and limited, a natural-born ser- 
vant, nota king; William, who is an institu- 
tion, and no | meas ; and lastly, good round- 
about Queen Anne—all except the last come to 
the culmination and conclusion of their reign 
and fate during the two contemporary lives 
whose course we have followed. A great re- 
bellion—an unnatural usurpation—a happy 
restoration—a glorious revolution follow each 
other in these eventful years, and liberties 
and crowns lost, gained, and bartered, crowd 
upon the pages of history with almost unex- 
ampled speed. History, following Sir Wal- 
ter’s famous prescription, can but make “a 
great stour” of it all, with here the sworded 
arm of Cromwell, and there the austere and 
self-contained figure of William, subduing the 
vexed and fiery elements ; and we are fain to 
turn aside to the lower range of atmosphere, 
the homely domestic firmament, which may 
indeed catch a frequent stain and cloud from 
those flying thundery vapors, but is still the 
unchangeable human sky, with its sunrise and 
its nightfall constant as our own. How the 
common life goes on through all the parox- 
ysms of national existence, how the mightiest 
crisis of an empire fails to overset the natu- 
ral balance of a working-day, how tables are 
spread and houses erected in spite of wars 
and rumors of wars, how hearts are deeper 
touched with the old primitive emotions of 
nature than with all the politics of kingdoms 
—is a lesson of singular interest ; and nothing 
can show it more plainly than do the books * 
and the personages before us. Public person- 
ages, good posterity, but human men—living 
their own immediate days one by one, without 
much thought of your opinion of them, and 
being no more influenced than they could 
help by the convulsions of their time. To us 
who can sit by, and look on, well-bred specta- 
tors of a distant battle—growing mightily im- 
patient in the mean time, that no battle is 
made for our entertainment—it is rather diffi- 
cult to realize the small discomposure which a 
battle close at hand gives to the accustomed 
nerves of the seventeenth century ; but it is 
well to know how soon the grass grew again 
over the devastated field, how quickly the 
mounds of the slain were snail over with 
the reverent veil of nature, and how little the 
daily routine and household use and wont 
could be disturbed. Nothing among us threat- 
ens the return of such a time as that which 
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produced John Evelyn and Samuel Pepy’s: 
the day is over, and may not come back 1 =m 
but this stout old British land, a sturdy hver, 
which managed to breathe throughout all that 
tempest, is hale and strong for many a tem- 
pest more ; and it would not be easy to over- 
calculate the national strength and equipoise 
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which come from this fact, that we do not as a 
nation rush into the vortex of a great event in 
public tumult and frenzy, but that every Bri- 
tish citizen and member of the commonweal 
has his private life as well, and lives it thor- 
oughly, let public commotions fare as they 
may. 





From the Westminster Review. 
THE BEARD. 


1. The Human Hair popularly and physiologi- 
cally considered, ete. By Alexander Row- 
land. Piper Brothers & Co. 1853. 

2. The Philosophy of Beards. A Lecture. 
By T. 8. Gowing. Ipswich. 

8. The Beard. Why do we cut it off? By 
David. London: Bosworth. 1854. 


Wuen Erasmus, nearly three centuries and 
a half ago, published his “ Encomium Morie,” 
he thought it necessary to remark, that sports 
were allowable in literature as well as in other 
departments of life; and that if he did praise 
F ally, he did not praise it like a fool. What 
Erasmus condescended to do, modern littéra- 
teurs may well not be ashamed of; and there- 
fore, if we choose to make a few remarks on 
such a subject as the agitation for the restora- 
tion of Beards and Moustachios to their his- 
toric position on the English countenance, we 
hope we shall not incur the imputation of an 
undue levity. But, indeed, so far from the 
beard’s requiring an apology in this way,—it 
would not be difficult to show that in eve 
age it has had a philosophical relation to insti- 
tutions. Thus, once it was a symbol of patri- 
archal majesty ; next, of general manliness ; 
then, of devotion to speculative pursuits. It 
has risen and fallen as empires have risen and 
fallen. And its being an object of so much 
contest and dispute just now, is profoundly 
natural. For me tradition or establishment 
is not pretty much in the same critical state ? 
So that the more speculative of mankind are 
beginning to inquire, in fact, whether the 
beard is “ used-up ” as an institution, and the 
demand for its revival merely an unhealthy 
movement of the nature of romanticism; or 
whether it has suffered an unjust exile during 
the last two centuries, and has a right to ex- 
= its recall to its ancient honors? Such 

ing the case, a glance at its civil and literary 
history may reasonably be expected in our re- 
view. We premise distinctly, that we are to- 
tally without prejudice in the matter. We 
approach the subject with the impartiality of 
Cicero’s friends of the New Academy. All 
that we claim is freedom from tyranny on the 
one side and on the other; that he who wears 
a beard, and he who rejects it, may equally 


be permitted liberty of conscience. So that 
we neither advocate nor do we op its 
adoption ; knowing, however, that r the 
heavy hand of exclusion has rested on the 
custom so long, it is difficult to sketch its his- 
tory (however meagrely) without appearing 
as its advocate. 

It may be remarked that the beard is at 
present in what we must venture to call an 
unnatural position in Europe. Once, the 
symbol of patriarch and king (and so of the 
highest kind of order) it is now, it would seem, 
that of revolution, democracy, and dissatisfac- 
tion with existing institutions. Conservatism 
and respectability (and after them, plausibility 
and ifs companions) shave close. The mus- 
tachio enjoys military honor, indeed. But the 
beard itself is from sea to sea in disfavor with 

wer and order. It is hated at once by the 

ing of Naples, and by. Mrs. Grundy. In 
England, too, public opinion (which compen- 
sates with us for the smallness of our standing 
army) is perhaps harder on the beard than it 
is anywhere else. All kinds of offices dis- 
courage or prohibit it; * only a few travellers, 
artists, men of letters and philosophers wear 
it, and to adopt it places you under the im- 
putation of Arianism or dissipation, or some- 
thing as terrible, with the respectable classes. 
Yet this opposition proves unable to stem the 
rising agitation. Pamphlets accumulate on 
the question; and the curiosity about it has 
reached that degree of liveliness which autho- 
rizes us to pronounce it a movement. 

Of the importance of the beard, in prime- 
val periods, no doubt can exist ; and enviable 
is the vision of the fathers of the world with 
their hoary hair. “By the Jews,” says an 
antiquary,t “it was esteemed a great dignity.” 
“Ye shall not round the corners of your 
heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners of 


thy beard.” So, it is said in Leviticus. And 
with regard to priests, specially, it is there 
prescribed: “ They shall not make baldness 


upon their head, neither shall they shave off 


* “ A Preston firm has hinted to its young men, 
in the most polite terms, that they are not to wear 
the moustachio—they are ‘requested’ not to wear 
it ‘during business hours.’ ’—Spectator, March 18, 
1854. as this spark of humor unconsciously 
struck out of the flinty capitalist? Or is the an- 
ecdote too to be true? 





t “Some Account of the Beard and Mouste 
chio.”” By John Adey Repton, F.S.A. 
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the corner of their beard.” The dignity so} 


reserved, was no doubt part of that general 

ignity of age, which is to be reverenced. 
“ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, 
and honor the face of the old man.” (Leviti- 
cus xix. 32.) The natural feeling of early 
periods seems to be in favor of it as an object 
of dignity 5 and the imagination does not toler- 
ate the thought ofa patriarch or prophet with 
a razor in his hand. Thus, with the classics: 
—the gods were bearded. So, with early 
England. When Gray would depict the ex- 
treme misery of his bard, he says— 


“ Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream’d like a meteor to the trobbled air.” 


How again, did the hand of Michael Angelo 
revel in the creation of the beard of Moses ? 
What other feeling made Knox say, “ Better 
that women weep, than that bearded men be 
made to weep!” Patriarch, priest, bard, 
king: to all of these, the ornament was felt to 
be a part ahd parcel of their station, its out- 
ward sign and symbol. ‘The Thunderer was 
sitting in his majesty, when the sea-goddess 
appeared suppliant— 


“—one hand she placed 
Beneath his beard, and one his knees embraced.” 
Pope’s Iliad, i. 650, 1. 


And when Achilles was impressed with reve- 
rence for the form of sorrowing old Priam, 
and— 


“On his white beard, and form majestic gazed— 
Not unrelenting—” 


much of that reverence must have been owing 
to the venerable appendage ; which, also, was 
worn by the chiefs, “ Agamemnon and Ulys- 
sees. First of all, then, what we may call a 
beard-tradition descended from the heroic 
period, and thus it was, that in ages when 
shaving had become established as a custom, 
men still spoke of the “ bearded ones,” their 
ancestors, with a peculiar emphasis. When 
Cicero is lashing the affected gravity and 
severity of the infamous Piso, he tells you, 
that you would have thought you were look- 
ing at “aliquem ex barbatis illis, exemplum 
veteris imperii, imaginem antiquitatis.” There 
is a similar allusion to the terrible barbe of 
the ancient statues and “ imagines,” in one 
of the most charming of his minor speeches, 
the Pro Celio. When Persius introduces 
Socrates in the fourth of his satires, he speaks 
of him as the “ barbatum magistrum,” where- 
upon, Casaubon, his most distinguished com- 
mentator (he of the mighty learning, and the 
twenty children) remarks that Persius so call- 
ed him—*“non, solum, quia barbam alebat 
Socrates,” bat also, because the Romans were 
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wont to speak of their ancestors as “ bearded,” 
when they praised them. It would seem, then, 
that the most patriotic Romans of the shaven 
period (to waive any mention of the barbula 
or goatee, of which, presently!) looked back 
with a certain tenderness and reverence to 
the beards of their progenitors; as if there 
were something naturally worshipful in those 
objects. 

The heart of the matter (as Mr. Carlyle 
would say) is thus expressed by Becker in his 
“ Charicles,” where he lays it down, that “ the 
beard was not looked on as a troublesome 
burden, but as a dignified ornament of ripe 
manhood and old age.” He confesses that 
“ shaving it, was in vogue at an early period,” 
but maintains that “ the innovation was stoutly 
resisted.” Before we speak of this innovation, 
let us not forget that “ memorable scene” of 
Rome taken by the Gauls, when an insult 
offered to the beard of M. Papirius, by a Gaul 
(an unintentional insult, it would seem, but 
the result of the most barbarous ignorance) 
led to unholy slaughter. The Gauls had en- 
tered, Livy tells us, and looked on the spec- 
tacle of the old grandees sitting each at his 
threshold—“haud secus quam venerabundi.” 
A soldier could not resist reverently stroking 
(permulcens) the beard of M. Papirius (and 
they all wore beards long then, Livy says), 
but the old man blazed up into sacred wrath 
at the profane touch; struck him with his 
ivory sceptre, and “ab eo, initium czdis or- 
tum.”* The beard was avenged, but the old 
men were murdered; everything was lost, but 
the beard’s honor. 

It appears to be generally agreed that shav- 
ing was introduced into Greece in Alexander 
the Great’s time. It is said that “ that prince 
ordered the Macedonians to be shaved, lest 
the beard should afford a handle to their ene- 
mies.” t+ Here, we might observe, that the 
beard saw the best days of Greece; as it did 
the purest days of Rome. But leaving the 
reader to his own reflections on that coinci- 
dence, we will transcribe for popular perusal 
from Mr. Bohn’s “ Athenzeus” just published, 
the passage testifying to this fact—the ortho- 
dox passage to quote in support of it, which 
commentator hands to commentator, from 
generation to generation. 

“And this custom of shaving: the beard 
originated in the age of Alexander, as Chry- 
sippus tells us in the fourth book of his treatise 
on the Beautiful and on Pleasure. And I 
think it will not be unseasonable if I quote 
what he says; for he is an author of whom I 
am very fond, on account of his great learn- 
ing and his gentle, good humored disposition, 
And this is the language of the philosopher: 


* Liv. v. 41. 
t Encyc. Brit. Art. Beard. 
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—‘ The custom of shaving the beard was in- 
troduced in the time of Alexander, for the 
people in earlier times did not practise it; 
and Timothens, the flute-player, used to 
play on the flute, having a very long beard. 
And at Athens, they even now remember that 
the man who first shaved his chin, was given 
the name of «épon¢;* on which account Alexis 
says— 


Do you see any man whose beard has been 
Removed by sharp pitch-plasters or by razors ? 
In one of these two ways he may be spoken of: 
Either he seems to me to think of war, 

And so to be rehearsing acts of fierce 

Hostility against his beard and chin ; 

Or else he’s some complaint of wealthy men. 
For how, I pray you, do your beards annoy you? 
Beards by which best you may be known as men ? 
Unless, indeed, you're planning now some deed 
Unworthy of the character of men. 


And Diogenes, when he saw some one once, 
whose chin was smooth, said ‘I am afraid 
you think you have great ground to accuse 
nature for having made you a man, and not a 
woman.’ ” t 
The line in italics, expresses a common 
gm notion about the beard,—and which 
as survived generations of barbers, viz., that 
it is a mark of manly potence to have a sturdy 
one. Hence, we still hear old gentlemen 
sneer at a “ beardless boy,” which surely has 
an inconsistent sound, from individuals who 
daily labor to be beardless themselves. In the 
same involuntary homage, we now talk of 
“bearding” a foe, recognizing virtually the 
idea which yet we contemn in particular; and 
testifying to the naturalness of the letting the 
beard grow. Taking the first stage in beard- 
history to be the era of the heroic and patri- 
enchal beard (when it is even a sanctified ob- 


ject)—the second is the era when it is a sign 
of general manliness, when a twywv Badvue in- 


dicates a sturdy character. But a period 
comes, when the human race grows luxurious; 
when it ws mechanical and commercial; 
the age of the hero is gone by; the position 
of the priest is becoming doubtful: the time 
of the ioke is at hand! Greece shaved, 
after it had lost its liberty; Rome shaved— 
but not, also, till comparatively late in its his- 
tory; and here, as in so many other arts, 
Rome was an imitator. The first Roman ton- 
sores came from Sicily, B. c. 300. This staté- 
ment Pliny copies from Varro. The younger 
Africanus seems to have been the first Roman 
who shaved every day, as we do: and Aulus 
Gellius speaks of his having read that this was 
done in middle life by the nobiles viros of that 


* From keipw, to cut the hair. 
¢ The Deipnosophists, etc. Literally translated 
by C. D. Yonge, B. A. Bohn. 
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e. But it is a very noticeable feature that 
the philosophical world generally seems to 
have protested against the practice. “The 
sophists” (says Becker, in the “ Charicles,”) 
“ partly, at least, kept to the ancient fashion.” 
We have heard the remar of Diogenes: 
there are doubtless statues, even of philoso- 
phers, without the beard; but that the beard 
was part of the general “ peg of a pro- 
fessed philosopher, is one of the best known 
facts about the social life of antiquity. A pro- 
fessed philosopher, and especially one of those 
later fillows, (who unhappily brought at once 
philosophy, and the beard itself, into disgrace,) 
was no more complete without a beard, (gene- 
rally a terrible one, such as that with which 
Virgil has endowed Charon,) than without a 
head. 

A supporter of the beard might plausibly 
maintain, that this fact came to be character- 
istic of the philosopher, because he stood for 
the absolutely and eternally fit and beautiful 
in the decay of national religions, and the 
corruption of national taste, he took his stand 
upon the eternal truths of nature, and wit- 
nessed for them against the decaying world. 
What saith the golden-tongued Cicero (too 
much neglected by the beard-shaving youth 
of this age)? He, writing of the formation 
of the academic and peripatetic sects—says, 
“Ac primam illam partem, bene vivendi, a 
NATURA petebant.*” Doubtless, then, it was 
in homage to nature, that philosophy retained 
the beard; meaning to rr against mere 
fashion and change ; and likewise respecting 
the antique tradition of purer and earlier 
riods. But this insulting contempt of public 
opinion provoked reprisals. In proverb and 
in epigram, the ancient world retaliated. 
The comic writers (in all ages, a genial sort 
of race, and hateful of all pretence to superior 
virtue) embodied this retaliation in literature. 
It was openly urged, that the beard was the 
only thing philosophical, about many a so-called 
philosopher! An epi asserted, that if 
the beard made the philosopher—the claim of 
the goat to Platonic honors must not be over 
looked! And the current proverb—‘ The 
beard does not make the philosopher,’—re- 
buked the haughtiness of m ny a well-thatched 
chin. 

No one can deny that a large class of s0- 
called “ philosophers,” were what we should 
designate intolerable bores. They were at 
once the scandal of respectable, and the tor 
ture of intellectual circles. Ruffians of hide- 
ous ct, dirty person, and mendicant im- 
portunity, eternally babbling of the swmmum 
bonum, and abusing a world desirous of paying 
its way in peace, infested the fair and potent 
cities of the ancient world. Horace tickled 


* Acad. Posterior, lib. i. c. 5. 
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them; Martial peppered them; Juvenal flayed 
them. Scandal loved to hint, that the philo- 
sophic cloak covered a multitude of offences, 
dark as those which the stoics and cynics 
charged on the world. The Aretalogus, in 
fact, was at once a bore and a reproach: sus- 
icious in his conduct, and contemptible in 
is person, the public conscience yet felt that 
there was a justice in his gibe, and thin- 
skinned respectability shrank from his blister- 
ing tongue. Often, indeed, he seems to have 
combined in himself, cynic, pauper, libeller, 
moralist, tuft-hunter, and diner-out. How 
charmingly has Horace sketched the tribe ; 
and with what fine humors does he pray the 
- to endow Damasippus, in exchange for 
is wisdom, with a barber ! 


Di te, Damasippe, desque 
Verum ob consilium donent tonsore ! 


It would seem that the boys even loved to 
have a tug at the stoic beard (Sat. i. 3), and 
Martial’s contempt for Antiochus the barber, 
seems unable to prompt him to any deeper 
curse, than that he may have pauper, cynic, 
and stoic beards to trim— 


Tondeat hic inopes Cynicos, et Stoica menta. 
Ep. lib. xi. 84. 


Yet, it might be urged, that the wearing of 
the beard. by some questionable vagabonds 
who called themselves philosophers, was but a 
corruption of the institution of Pogonotrophy ? 
Are the monks of Erasmus’s time held ra 
dishonored all ancient and pious monasticism ? 
Do we not still honor philosophy in spite of 
the abuse that has been made of its name ? 
Shall the beard of Socrates be forgotten, be- 
cause the cynic of a later period dishonored 
the ancient and honorable appendage? Let 
us distinguish, as Herodes Atticus (who was 
consul, A. D. 143) distinguished. The tale is 
in Aulus Gellius. A man of this questionable 
school, “ barb prope ad pubem usque porrec- 
ta,” came to him, begging. Being asked what 
he was, he replied, sharp y, that he was a phi- 
losopher, and wondered that the inquirer 
should ask. Admirable was the retort. “ Vi- 
deo barbam et pallium; philosophum nondum 
video.” “I see the beard and cloak; the 
philosopher I do not see!” As Herodes 
would not suffer the fellow to do discredit to 
the name of philosopher, so, let us not suffer 
him to injure the reputation of the beard. 
We have hinted at the barbula, or goatee. 
In Cicero’s times, the genuine beard was not 
worn by society. But the barbula seems to 
have been affected by the young Roman 
“ swells;” as we see in the above-mentioned 
Pro Celio of the divine orator. He there ral- 





to allude to the “bearded” of old days, 
brings in, by a side-wind, that he does not 
mean that “ barbula,” with which she is de- 
lighted, ete. But the regular “barba” was 
not then worn, except in mourning, when the 
Romans let their hair and beard grow. No 
doubt, many a chin grew dark, when the 
mourning for Cicero’s exile began, among the 
youth of Rome. Suetonius (in Julius Cesar, 
c. 67), states that Cesar let his beard grow, 
“audita Tituriand clade,” and did not cut it 
off, till he had revenged himself. The same 
curious and interesting writer supplies us with 
other illustrations of our subject. He tells us, 
that Cesar in an altercation, absolutely vio- 
lated the beard of an Eastern prince (barbam 
invasit). He informs us that Augustus, too, 
let his beard and hair grow after the terrible 
Varian catastrophe; though in general, he 
resigned himself with indifference to his ton- 
sors, to be clipped or shaven, and read 
during the operation. Further, he has pre- 
served for all terity the curious fact, (which 
so survives, when so much is hopelessly lost !) 
that when Nero dedicated his first beard 
(which was consecrated by the Roman youth, 
on a festal day), he inclosed the valuable 
offering in a golden box adorned with 
precious pearls, and consecrated it in the 


Capitol ! 

The beard began to revive again in the 
time of the Emperor Hadrian. But of all the 
emperors who wore that ornament, none cre- 
ates so much interest in posterity as the Em- 

ror Julian. His beard is the most famous 

ard in history, and hangs up like the hair 
of Berenice, world-famous for ever. All Eng- 
lishmen early learn to wonder over it, from 
the pages of Gibbon. The Muisopocon, 
which the Emperor wrote to confound the 
audacious rabble of Antioch, who had pre- 
sumed to sneer at it—we, indeed, have only 
consulted in the version of the Abbe de la 
Bleteria—(reserving a profounder study of 
that famous piece for our maturer years)—yet 
a version which was of value to Gibbon, as he 
tells us, is not to be pooh-poohed by an age 
like ours. What, then, are the facts? Let 
us suffer the Emperor to speak through the 
midium of the ‘Abbé — 

“I commence with my countenance. It 
had nothing regular, or particularly agreeable 
about it; and out of humor and whimsicality, 
and just to punish it for not being handsome, 
I have made it ugly by carrying this long and 
peopled beard.” 

“Cette barbe longue et peupleé!” The 
Abbé refers the reader to his notes, and there 
(having, as it were, got you up in a corner, 
where he can talk over the awful allusion, 
quietly), he relates how shocked his friends 
were at Julian’s levity (for of course, he must 





lies Clodia with much humor, and happening 





be joking), and how they advised him to sup- 
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press the fact:—further communicating to you 
that the rest runs as follows— 

“Tt serves as a forest for troublesome little 
animals, that I suffer to roam there with im- 
punity!” 

What are we to say to this? The world 
does not seem to be quite clear whether the 
Emperor was joking or not. But in an ironi- 
cal work, one is entitled to a good deal of li- 
cense, and Julian is to have the benefit of the 
doubt. It is true, indeed, that he is the great 
and standard specimen of the class of men 
whose tendency is to attempt torestore exhaust- 
ed forms of life ; and that there may have been 
a certain affectation (if not, morbidity) in his 
wish to possess a genuine, antique, philosophical 
barba, or pogon. Yet, what then? Were 
“little animals” known to the primitive har- 
ba? Even Death himself, who, according to 
Burns, has a beard—for doesn’t he make him 
say :— 

put up your whittle, 
I’m no design’d to try its metal ; 
But if I did, I wad be kittle, 
To be mislear’d ; 
I wad na mind it, no that spittle, 
Out-owre my beard ! 


Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


—would not tolerate such inconvenience. 
Besides, we know, that the care of the ancient 
beard was an elaborate business; and the 
tonsor an important functionary. No, if Ju- 
lian was negligent of his person, there is no 
probability that he carried matters so far 
as this. 

The East (except in the case of Egypt)* 
has been more consistently faithful to what 
we have called the beard-tradition, than the 
North. The Arabs swear frequently by the 
beard of the Prophet; and, we are told, 
“ make the preservation of their beards a 
eapital point of religion, because Mohammed 
never cut his;”¢ and the Turks (whose sense 
of personal dignity is so strong, and whose 
pachas are among the best bred of mankind) 
cultivate the beard with great attention. 
“ Among them, it is more infamous for any 
one to have his beard cut off, than among us 
to be publicly whipt, or branded with a hot 
iron. The slaves who serve in the seraglio 
have their beards shaven asa sign of their 
servitude.” { The late Mehemet Ali had a 
white and silvery beard; and Byron speaks 
of the “hoary Lesieaber beard” of Ali 
Pacha—another of the latest men of notable 
energy whom the East has produced. In- 
deed, there is something in the ornament cal- 
culated to become the face of king or poten- 


* Becker derives the custom of shaving from 
thence.—* Charicles.”’ 

t Encye. Brit. 

¢ Encyc. Brit. 
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tate; and Dionysius, of Sicily, should not be 
forgotten, who dared not to trust his beard to 
an operator, but was obliged. to burn it when 
needful—an example of the misery of tyran- 
ny, which Cicero does not forget to moral- 
ize on. 

When we look at the question, in its rela- 
tion to our own ancestry, we must not forget 
the moustachio on the bust in the Townley 
marbles, which has been thought to represent 
Caractacus. “The Britons,” says Mr. Fair- 
holt,* “like the ancient Gauls,.allowed their 
hair to grow thick on the head; and, although 
they shaved their beards close on the chin, 
wore immense tangled moustachios, which 
sometimes reached to their breasts.” The 
moustachio and beard seem, indeed, to have 
gone generally together, in ancient times,—as 
we see them in the bust of Socrates. It may 
be presumed, that the Northern nations felt 
the symbolic force of these appendages; we 
have a well-known passage in Tacitus about 
the Catti, who, he says, made a general cus- 
tom of what among other German people was 
an affair of private daring—the letting the 
“crinem barbamque” grow till they had killed 
an enemy. Guizot, who sneers at “ patriot- 
isme germanique ” for attaching too much im- 
portance to Tacitus’s remark on German 
morals, will probably admit the correctness of 
this part of his picture. We know, at all 
events, that the Saxons grew the beard; and 
everybody remembers the story of the ob- 
server from the Saxon camp at Hastings, who 
took the well-shaven Norman gentlemen for 
monks. Monks shaved, —“veluti mundo 
mortui ”—but otherwise, the Church and the 
beard were mostly in friendly relations. 
“ Apud Christianos clerici non radunt sed 
tondent barbam,’—shave not, but clip the 
beard—is the rule which we find laid down 
by a learned Jesuit on the pointt Yet, 
councils have repressed huge beards in 
priests, and have ordered them to shave the 
upper lip, so that no impediment may be pre- 
sented by the moustachio to their partaking 
of the holy chalice. ¢ 

In the pages of Fairholt and Planché, the 
curious reader may hunt for traces of the way 
in which the fashion of our ancestors varied in 
this matter. The Normans, when they con- 
quered England, were well-shaven, on the 
back of the head as on the face i— 


For all were shaven and shorn, 
Not having moustachios left. 


But the tide turned again. A spring came; 
and hair sprouted once more—as when— 


* Fairholt’s “ Costume in England.” 
+ Laur. Beyerlinck, “ Magnum Theatrum,” ete. 
in voc. Barba. 
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redeunt jam gramina campis, 
Arboribusque comz. 


There was a revival during Henry I’s reign, 
says Mr. Planché. In Edward IL’s “ Beards 
were worn apparently by persons in years, 

t officers of State, and knights templars, 
Bat not generally,” he observes. Sir John 
Mandeville, the traveller, (who died A. p. 
1372,) was called Sir John with the Beard 
(presumably from its size), and was as notable 
in this asin other respects. But, indeed, in 
Edward III.’s time—the hey-day of chivalry, 
of feudal ornament, of love-poetry, of herald- 
ty—long beard and fine moustachio were in 
honorable estimation. In an English Froissart 
before us, illustrated with cuts taken from old 
authorities, we find very noble faces gifted in 
this way. In Richard IL’s reign, the fashion 
continued. The beard was “forked,” Mr. 
Planché notes, and “in all knightly effiges, 
the moustache is long and drooping on each 
side of the mouth.” The venerable author- 
ity of Chaucer now comes in; and what a 
glimpse is this he gives us of his “ Ship- 
man ; ”— 


Hardy he was, and wise I undertake, 
With many a tempest hadde his berd be shake! 


Here is vigor of delineation! The “ Frank- 
lein” (that model country gentleman) derives 
& poetic grace from his ornament— 


White was his berd as is forked beard. 
also— 


A merchant was there, with a the dayesie; 


From this period to the culmination of Pogo- 
notrophy, of beard-culture, in the triumphant 
barbe of the sixteenth century, beard and 
moustachio appear to have distinguished old 
men, soldiers, ete. The sixteenth century 
opens well; for it was in 1513 that James IV. 
of Scotland presented that manly and _ bril- 
liant figure which Scott has immortalized in 
the free and flowing lines of “ Marmion : ”— 


The monarch's form was middle size, 
For feat of arms or exercise, 
Shaped with proportions rare ; 

And hazel was his eagle eye, 

‘And auburn of the deepest dye, 
His short curled beard and hair! 


The shortness and the curl probably, were 
calculated to charm the fair wife of Sir Hugh 
the Heron—even as the barbula of Young 
Rome delighted the Roman ladies. But the 
mighty spirits of that time, the men of the 
Reformation, revelled in those large and noble 
beards which characterize great ages, and 


periods of warmest faith! Pre-Raphaelite | Sealiger has a very handsome one. 








and Raphaelite painters—painters from the 
time of Cimabue and Giotto—have depicted 
their great men as bearded. When Holbein 
began to paint (coming over to England, with 
a letter of introduction from Erasmus to Sir 
Thomas More, who kept him in his house, in 
Chelsea, for two years), he had many a noble 
barba to depict, besides the well-known one 
of Sir Thomas himself; which he moved out 
of the way of the headsman’s axe, because it 
had never committed treason! Knox worea 
grand one, and Buchanan, and Cranmer, and 
Grindall, and Cardinal Pole. Indeed, a cer- 
tain “large and profuse beard” * character- 
ized these great men. The beard of Harry 
the Eighth, we shall find celebrated in song. 
The “great and energetic time” (as Goethe 
calls it), of Harry’s daughter, took up the tra- 
dition. A gentleman who grew up to maturi- 
ty (and such a maturity!) under its influ- 
ences, shall furnish us with a paragraph on 
the point. Listen to a passage from the auto- 
biography of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury :— 

“ My father was Richard Herbert, Esq., son 
to Edward Herbert, Esq., and grandchild to 
Sir Richard Herbert, Knight, who was a 
younger son of Sir Richard Herbert, of Cole- 
brook, in Monmouthshire, of all whom I shall 
say a little; and first of my father, whom I 
remember to have been black-haired and 
BEARDED, as all my ancesvors of his side are 
said to have been!” 

A sober and well-governed gentleman (to 
use one of Lord Herbert’s expressions) of 
Elizabeth’s time, regulated his beard, as he 
did his dress, his mind, manners, or conduct. 
It was an index of his status or profession; 
an emblem of his feelings and tastes—a symbol 
to be respected, like his coat-of-arms. Each 
class of mankind had its own form of the 
ornament. The Reformer cherished a large 
and profuse one, obviously from its patriarchal 
character, from the honor shown it in the Jew- 
ish days, from whose sentiment he drew his 
inspiration. The scholar, such as Buchanan 
(whose beard may be seen and admired in the 
portrait by Holbein), wore it—sometimes as 
one who followed Knox and Calvin, perhaps; 
but also, we may believe, not unmindtul of the 
tradition of Socrates and the Roman patri- 
archs.¢ The gentleman adopted it as he 
adopted the other manners which he inherit- 
ed ;—respecting the “ brass” of his ancestors 
in the parish church, honoring the example of 
the beard of Edward ITI. on his monument in 
Westminster, and the mustachio of the Black 
Prince on his effigy in Canterbury. When 
Gray wished to paint the characteristics of 


* Repton, on the Beard and Moustachio. 
t In early editions of the “ Scaligerana,” Joseph 
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that great-hearted age, what points did his 
eyes seize ? 


Girt with many a baron bold, 

‘Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames and statesmen old 
In Toasted majesty appear. 


Shakspeare will preserve the custom in 
everlasting remembrance, alone. For who 
does not remember the 


soldier 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard; 


and the debate on the attire of Bottom ?— 


Quince. You can play no part but Pyramus : 
for Pyramus is a sweet-faced man; a proper 
man as one shall see in a summer's day ; a most 
lovely gentleman-like man; therefore you must 
needs }:'!ay Pyramus, 

Bottom. Well, I will undertake it. What 
beard were I best to play it in? 

Quince. Why, what you will. 

Bottom. 1 will discharge it in either your 
straw-colored beard, your orange-tawny beard, 
your purple-in-grain beard, or your French- 
crown-color beard, your perfect yellow. 


A man gone insane in love could show his 
departure from a healthy condition no better 
than by sacrificing his beard, as appears in 
Much Ado about Nothing. 


Claudio. If he be not in love with some wo- 
man, there is no believing old signs: he brush- 
eth his hat o’ mornings ; what should that bode ? 

Don Pedro. Hath any man seen him at the 
barber's ? 

Claudio. No, but the barber’s man hath been 
seen with him; and the old ornament of his 
cheek hath already stuffed tennis balls. 

Leonato. Indeed, he looks younger than he 
did by the loss of a beard. 


As for the brilliant Beatrice, her authority 
obviously settles in favor of the institution, 
though her wit threatens to singe the beard in 
the first instance :— 


—Lord! I could not endure a husband with 
abeard on his face: Ihad rather lie in the 
woollen. 

Leon. You may light upon a husband that 
hath no beard. 

Beat, What should I do with him? dress 
him with my apparel, and make him my waiting 
gentle-woman? He that hath a beard is more 
than a youth ; and he that hath no beard is less 
thanaman... 


Among the items of dandyism which made 
up the picture of the Swell whom Hotspur 
describes with such exquisite contempt, we 
must not forget one:— 


—his chin new reap’d, 
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Showed like a stubble-land at harvest home; 
He was perfumed like a milliner. 


Rosalind, describing to Orlando the marks 
of love, says— 


A lean cheek, which you have not: a blue 
eye and sunken, which you have not: an un- 
questionable spirit, which you have not: a 
beard neglected, which you have not: but I 
pardon you for that, for simply your having 
no beard is a younger brother’s revenue. 


And the same ever delightful Rosalind, does 
she not say, in the Epilogue ?— 


If I were a woman, I would kiss as many 
of you as had beards that pleased me.... 
and I am sure as many have good beards, 
or good faces, or sweet breaths, will, for my 
kind offer, when I make curtsy, bid me fare- 
well. 


Every class, in fact, had its characteristic 
beard; and divines especially, of the Church 
of England, wore theirs “large and trimmed 
square.” Such a square-cut beard was called 
the “ cathedral beard,” and was thought to be- 
come the grave face of a bishop. 

But we will now insert from the literature 
of this subject, the “Ballad of the Beard,” 
which we extract from a little volume, called 
“ Satirical Songs and Poems on Costume: 
from the 13th to the 19th Century,” edited by 
Mr. Fairholt, for the Perey Society, and pro- 
nounced by that gentleman to be “ evidently 
a production of the time of Charles I, if not 
earlier.” Here the reader may learn, on 
sound authority, the fashions of his ancestors 
in this matter; and, to our mind, there is no 
little spirit and point in the style in which 
they are dashed off :— 


Now a beard is a thing that commands in a king, 
Be his sceptre ne’er so fair; 

When the beard bears the sway, the people obey, 
And are subject to a hair. 


’ Tis a princely sight, and a grave delight, 
That adorns both young and old; 

A well-thatch’d face is a comely grace, 
And a shelter from the cold. 


* * * * * 
Now of beards there be such a company, 
And fashions such a throng, 
That it is very hard to handle a beard 
Tho’ it be never so long. 


The Roman T in its bravery, 
Doth first itself disclose, 

But so high it turns, that oft it burns 
With the flames of a torrid nose. 


The stiletto beard, oh! it makes me afeard, 
It is so sharp beneath, 

For he that doth place a dagger in’s face, 
What wears he in his sheath ? 
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But methinks I do itch to go thro’ stitch, 
The needle-beard to amend, 

Which without any wrong, I may call too long, 
For a man can see no end. 

The soldier’s beard doth march in, shear’d 
In figure like a spade, 

With which he’ll make his enemies quake, 
And think their graves are made. 

But, oh! let us tarry, for the beard of King Harry 
That grows about the chin, ¥ 

With his bushy pride, and a grove on each side, 
And a champion-ground between. 


The “beard of King Harry ” is, indeed, a 
stately object in his portraits; and in most 

rtraits of the leading men of Europe, from 

is time to that of Charles II., the beard is a 
conspicuous object. 

The hair, as we all know, played an impor- 
tant symbolic part in the Civil Wars; and the 
same rigor which the Puritan exercised on his 
head, he exercised on his chin, and trimmed his 
beard as closely as he trimmed his locks. The 
Vandyke beard is the —_— one of this 
period, and is associated for ever with the 
melancholy face of Charles I. Peaked beards 
and moustachios were popular among the 
cavaliers; and were at least pretty generally 
worn—till the Restoration, deriving its inspi- 
ration from the French Court, gave a blow to 
the cause which it never recovered from. 
“ Beard,” says old Fuller, “ was never the true 
standard of brains;” a remark which shows 
that the tide had set against them. Soon 
came the era of the wig, and of elaborately 
artificial attire; and poetry disappeared from 
the English face and dress. Yet, for the next 
two or three generations, some sturdy Jacobite, 
ever and anon appeared true to the house of 
Stuart and the memory of Vandyke, who 
made a vow not to shave till the king had his 
own again. These beards were called vow- 
beards. One Scottish gentleman, from whose 
loins was destined to spring a descendant who 
should awaken all Europe to a delighted in- 
terest in the memory of its past, made himself 
famous in his country bv one of these orna- 
ments. This was Scott, of Harden, known as 
“ Beardie ” Harden, from this peculiarity, to 
whom the author of “ Waverly,” proud of his 
race, as he justly was, looked back, we believe 
with a peculiar tenderness. The king did not, 
we know, get his own again; but whether the 
beard shall ever get i/s own again, is a ques- 
tion not now interesting to Jacobites only - 
such exist), but to an increasing class of people, 
af various kinds of opinion. Indeed, nothing 
would injure its cause so much as its being 
adopted as symbolic of particular opinions; 
and one reason why it is discouraged in Eng- 
land, is that it is somehow confused with the 
maintenance of revolutionary doctrine—as if 
its wearers were necessarily men who would, 


from their— 
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horrid hair, 
Shake pestilence and war, 


should an opportunity present itself. At all 
events, it cannot be doubted, that shaving in 
England is but two centuries old (a brief 
period in the annals of a historic nation), and 
that it then owed its introduction to mere tem- 
porary fashion—to the accidental state of the 
chin of a French king :— 


Every one has admired on medallions and in 
portraits the beard of the renowned Henry IV. 
of France, which gave to the countenance of 
that ley a majestic dignity and openness, 
and which ought to serve as a model for every 
great king, as the beard of his illustrious minis- 
ter should for that of every statesman. But 
there is little -?— on the stability of 
things of this world. By an event equally fatal 
and unforeseen, the beard, which had arrived at 
its highest degree of glory, all of a sudden lost 
its favor, and was at length entirely proscribed. 
The unexpected death of Henry the Great, and 
the youth of his successor, were the sole causes 
of this revolution. 

Louis XIII. mounted the throne of his glori- 
ous ancestors without a beard. Everyone con- 
cluded immediately that the courtiers, seeing _ 
their young king with a smooth chin, would 
look upon their own as too rough; and the con- 
jecture proved correct. They presently re- 
duced their beards to whiskers, and a small tuft 
of hair under their nether lip. But the people 
at first refused to follow this dangerous exam- 

le. The Duke of Sully also persisted in cling- 
ing to his beard. This man, great as a general 
and a minister, was likewise so in his retire- 
ment, and had the courage to keep his long 
beard; nay, to appear with it at the court of 
Louis XIIL, when called thither to give his ad- 
vice in an affair of importance. The young 
smooth shaven courtiers laughed outright at 
the grave look and old fashioned appearance of 
the venerable minister ; on which the latter, pro- 
bably jealous of the honor of his beard, ob- 
served to the king, “Sir, when your father of 
glorious memory, did me the honor to consult 
me on his great and important affairs, the first 
thing he did was to send away all the buffoons 
and stage-dancers of his court.” 

“The Czar Peter, who had so many claims to 
the surname of Great, seems to have been but 
little worthy of it in the matter of beards. He 
had the belts to impose a tax on the pro- 
duce of his people’s chins. He ordered that the 
noblemen and gentlemen, tradesmen and arti- 
sans, should pay a hundred rubles for the privi- 
lege of retaining their beards, and that the lower 
class of people should pay a copeck for the 
same liberty; and he established clerks at the 
gates of the different towns to collect these 
duties. Such a new and singular impost troubled 
the vast empire of Muscovy. Both religion 
and manners were thought in imminent dan- 
ger. Complaints were heard on all sides; and 
some ill-natured persons even went so far as to 
write libels against the sovereign. But Peter 
was inflexible, and shaving began in good earn- 
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est; the Russians very generally coming to the 
conclusion that it was better to cut off. their 
beards than to give serious offence to a man who 
had the power of cutting off their heads. 

“Example, more powerful than authority, 
produced in Spain what the Czar Peter had not 
accomplished in Russia without great difficulty. 
Philip V. ascended the throne with a shaven 
chin. The courtiers imitated the prince, and 
the people in turn imitated the courtiers. How- 
ever, although this revolution was brought about 
without violence and by degrees, it caused much 
lamentation and murmuring; the gravity of 
the Spaniards lost by the change, and they said, 
Desde que no hay barba no hay mas alma; * Since 
we have lost our beards, we have lost our 
souls.” * 


In Mr. Rowland’s comprehensive and inter- 
esting work, the title of which is at the head 
of our article, we are informed that— 


“Tt was not the progress of civilization, it 
was a servile imitation of the first George that 
introduced among Englishmen that ridiculous 
practice of divesting their faces of every parti- 
cle of hair. Prior to the reign of George I. 
such a practice was unknown, and would have 
been scoffed at as preposterous.” 


We set out by saying, that we desire to be 
impartial, and only aim at attaining a little 
more social liberty than the iron frame-work 


of English conventionalism permits people to 
enjoy at present. It is undeniable that shav- 
ing does make its appearance as a custom in 
certain stages of society: that for several gen- 
erations the cultivated ancients of the classic 
world shaved as closely as we do, and that the 
tonsor was an important functionary in those 


days. Nay, from the shop of the tonsor, 
men arrived at great heights. Juvenal’s bar- 
r— 


Quo tondente gravis juveni mihi barba sonabat: 


(a line thus rendered in the version of queer 
old Holyday :—t 


He whose officious scissors went snip, snip, 
As he my troublesome young beard did clip,) 


ended by outvying nobles in possessions. Je- 
remy Taylor’s father was a barber, too; and 
the barbers of Spain (a country which has 
produced s lendid beards) are immortalized 
in music. Yet the beard is essentially honor- 
able in history: it revived in Rome, again; 
and it would scarcely become the most in- 
tensely civilized Englishman to sneer at the 


* Encyc. Brit. Art. Beard. 

t+ In Holyday’s “ Juvenal,” is a portrait of the 
satirist, in which he is endowed with a noble barba. 
But it is plain from his writings, as from those of 
others, that the beard was not in general use at his 
time. See particularly, Sat. vi. 214, 15. 
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Herberts, the Raleighs, and the men of that 
stamp. e 

Our utter want of knowledge as to what 
may be (using Fichte’s phrase) “the divine 
intention” of the beard, is abundantly shown 
in the great variety of opinions which have 
been offered as a substitute. Some one has 
suggested that the final cause of beards con- 
sists in the necessity of supporting the Shef- 
field trade; but we have not yet been suf- 
ficiently imbued with the doctrine of the 
Bridgewater Treatises to believe in the provi- 
dential adaptation here implied. Our loco- 
motive engine-drivers have discovered in 
beards the natural clothing of the chin—a dis- 
covery, we opine, not without advantages, 
when, in bleak December mornings, they are 
rushing through the air at the rate of from 
thirty to fifty miles an hour. In fact, ardent 
advocates of the beard rest upon the argument 
that it is a natural respirator, as their strongest 
rock of defence. They all eagerly quote the 
evidence of Dr. Copland and Mr. Chadwick 
on the point. We will give our readers the 
benefit of Mr. Chadwick’s remarks, as trans- 
scribed by Mr. Wilson, in his excellent work 
on the Skin:— 


“ There can be no doubt,” says Mr. Chadwick, 
“that the moustachio is a natural respirator, de- 
fending the lungs from the inhalation of dust 
and cold; it is a defence of the throat and face 
against the cold; and itis equally, in warm 
climates, a protection of those parts against ex- 
cessive heat. Mr. Chadwick was first led ‘o 
make these observations by seeing some blac - 
smiths who wore beards, whose moustach! )s 
were discolored by the quantity of iren d¢ st 
which had accumulated amongst the hairs; a'd 
he justly inferred, that had not the dust been to 
arrested by a natural respirator, it must have 
found its way into the lungs, where it could net 
have done otherwise than be productive of evil 
consequences. Mr. Chadwick further reminds 
me of the necessity for the beard in sandy coun- 
tries, as Syria and Egypt, and mentions the well- 
known fact, that travel ers through those coun- 
tries will find it expedient, and even necessary 
to wait until their moustachios have grown to a 
sufficient length to defend their mouths against 
the admission of the burning sands of the de- 
sert. Upon the same principle, he conceives 
that the moustachio would be of service to labor- 
ers in all dusty trades, such as millers, bakers, 
masons, etc.; to workmen employed in grinding 
iron and steel, and to travellers on dusty roads. 

“In favor of the moustachio as a defence 
against the inhalation of the cold air, it has been 
stated that persons who wear moustachios are 
less susceptible of toothache than others equally 
exposed; and that the teeth are less apt to de- 
cay. The use of the moustachio and beard as @ 
means of maintaining the temperature of the 
parts which it covers is indispensable. Mr. 
Chadwick remarks that he has known an in- 
stance of a cold occasioned by shaving the 
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moustachio; and I have myself seen a severe 
attack of mumps result from the removal of the 
whiskers. Mr. Chadwick also states that the 
sappers and miners of the French army, who 
are remarkable for the size and beauty of their 
beards, enjoy a special immunity against bron- 
chial affections; and in further illustration of 
the same principle, he has known persons sus- 
ceptible of taking colds and sore throats rescued 
from that inconvenience by permitting the 
growth of hair beneath their chins. The cele- 
brated Egyptian traveller, Mr. St. John, inform- 
ed me, that Walter Savage Landor was a great 
sufferer from sore throat many years of his life ; 
and that he lost the morbid disposition by fol- 
lowing the advice of the surgeon of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany to let his beard grow:-—a 
certain corrective, as he was assured by that 
medical authority. There are strong reasons 
for the opinion advanced by Mr. Chadwick, and 
others, that the army and navy should wear 
moustachios and beards. The arguments against 
the moustachio and beard, at least in this coun- 
try, are founded on the possible neglect of clean- 
liness. This argument could not apply to the 
army and navy, where attention is paid to such 
points ; but it might and would among onr ill-fed 
and worse lodged working classes. In warmer 
climates another difficulty arises, as happened to 
a friend of my own who took pride in a majestic 
beard, and almost wept over the necessity for its 
destruction, when, one morning, after enjoying 
the hospitality of an Arab tent, he beheld his 
glorious beard teeming with animated forms.” * 


We fully believe the beard to be the best 
of respirators: we know that since English- 
men have dispensed with it, a silver gauze 
substitute has been often found necessary, 
even at the cost of disfigurement and incon- 
venience to the wearer. But if the tender 
lungs and sore throats of men require the 
beard and moustache to warm and modify the 
air as it passes through them before each in- 
halation, what are we to say of nature’s care- 
lessness regarding her fairer and tenderer off- 
spring—woman ? Surely her respiratory or- 
¥r needs even more shielding than man’s. 
t is true, that women are usually neither 
stone-masons nor workers in iron or steel, but 
they are no less wont to “kick up a dust.” 
Do not our housemaids make it fly from the 
carpets, in clouds, all over the rooms, every 
day, in every house wherein they hold office ? 
And do they not inhale the said dust with bu- 
siness-like regularity ? And yet, unhappily 
or happily, as taste may affirm, woman is left 
utterly without protection! It is urged in de- 
fence of Nature’s arbitrariness, that woman’s 
life is a domestic one, that her duties are at 
home ; that, unlike man, she is not exposed to 
the inclemency of the seasons, that she is not 
called upon to become either a stone-mason 


* “A popular Treatise on the Skin and Hair.” 
By Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. 


or a Sheffield grinder, and that therefore, she 
had no need of ‘such protection as the beard 
affords. We cannot admit this defence :— 
the dust-argument we have already disposed 
of, and we may add, that the women of unci- 
vilized races endure all the vicissitudes of 
weather and seasons equally with men; so 
that either the theory of the lung-protective 
function of the beard, as a final cause of its 
existence, must, wé fear, be given up, or we 
must accuse Nature of neglectful cruelty to 
“the better half” of the human race. The 
latter alternative we are not disposed to adopt, 
the more especially as we decidedly preter 
woman’s lip and chin in their naked beauty ; 
and as yet we have met with no feminine en- 
vy of the masculine protection. 

In the absence of any theory, in all respects 
satisfactory, we would suggest whether Na- 
ture’s chief motive for investing man with the 
beard may not consist in her love of exhaust- 
less variety. Who will venture to aflirm that 
she is animated only by a utilitarian spirit in 
creating her infinite diversity of forms in the 
animal and vegetable kingdom? She revels 
in countless modifications of plans for the 
achievement of similar ends. Regarding only 
the forms of Nature, boundless caprice would 
seem her chief characteristic. Studied, how- 
ever, more intimately, she appears as an al- 
mighty artist, developing and individualizing 
her vast resources into every conceivable gra- 
dation of grandeur and beauty. Out of this 
spirit arises, we believe, the distinctive aspects 
of man and woman. His potential beauty is 
not less than hers, but of a different, more 
complex,* and severer order. When man’s 


* The opinion that the ideal beauty of man is of 
the highest order, can scarcely he expressed with- 
out calling forth, even from ourselves, an instino- 
tive protest, and is infidel to the universal faith in 
the supreme beauty of woman; nevertheless, in 
heretical contrast to the chivalrous lines— 


. 
“ Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses 0,” 


stands the grave authority of Winckelmann, and be- 
fore it that of Aristotle: “In regard, to forms and 
development, there are not so many gradations of 
difference in the figures of beautiful females, be- 
cause that development is varied only according to 
their age. ... For the same reason that I find less 
to notice in the beauty of the female sex, the study 
of the artist in this department is much more limit- 
ed and easy; even nature appears to act with more 
facility in the formation of the female than of the . 
male sex, since there are fewer male than fe- 
male children born.’? [Was not the ancient phi- 
losopher wrong in his statistics?—Ed.] “ Hence 
Aristotle says, that the operations of nature tend 
to perfection, even in the ‘formation of human be- 
ings; but if a male cannot be produced, owing to 
the resistance of matter, then a female is the re- 
sult! "—Hist. of Ancient Art among the Greeks. 
Translated from _the German of John Winckel- 





mann, by C. H. Lodge. London; John Chapmam 
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hysical system is perfectly developed, his ca- 
lems + en and stalwart frame, pe see dy with 
muscles in high relief, seem to us to require 
the beard for the completion of features fitted 
to harmonize with their vigorous outline. 

But it will be observed that the very reason 
which would induce us to sanction the wear- 
ing of the beard would also, in a vast number 
of cases, forbid its assumption. As certain 
dresses do not become diminutive women, and 
must, in order to display their wonted effect, 
be worn by those of noble stature, so the 
beard — identified as it is with sternness, dig- 
nity, and strength—is only the becoming 
complement of true manliness. If we are not 
mistaken, therefore, the cultivation of the 
beard is a perilous experiment for all degene- 
rate sons of Adam, and may produce in the 
wearers the most ludicrous incongruity. We 





trust that the noble associations with the beard 


will never be degraded ; and we would advise 
all beard-loving aspirants to be well assured of 
their worthiness — physically and mentally — 
to wear it, before they venture to show them- 
selves in a decoration so significant of honor. 
He who adopts it is bound to respect its vene- 
rable traditions, and to conduct himself with 
an extra degree of carefulness and propriety. 
For with beards as with other institutions—at 
bottom —it is the MAN that makes them re- 
spectable. ‘To those who do venture to wear 
it, we would add : Let us have less hypocrisy ! 
Let us not hear that the healthy Jones wears 
a beard “ because he suffers so from tic,” ete. 
But let him who assumes it, plant himself on 
what he conceives the sense and right of the 
matter ; his moral courage will then sustain 
him until his friends, who may now amuse 
themselves at his expense, shall esteem him 
for his brave fidelity to his convictions 
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PROPHECY OF THE RUSSIANS AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Morning Chronicle a 
short time ago called attention to the celebrated 
prophecy that the Russians should take Constan- 
tinople, which has been so formidably recorded 
by Gibbon, and lately paraded with equal pom 
by the author of Zhe Turks. The writer inti- 
mated his opinion that this alleged prophecy was 
a hoax; and this is interesting if true, not only 
as relieving us ftom the apprehension that Pro- 
vidence is on the side of the Czar, but as show- 
ing that Gibbon was for once in his life guilty 
of credulity. 

Here are Gibbon’s words (Decline and Fall, 
chap. 55) :— 


The memory of these Arctic fleets that seemed 
to descend from the Polar circle, left a deep im- 
pression of terror on the imperial city. By the 
vulgar of every rank it was asserted and believed, 
that an equestrian statue in the square of Taurus 
was secretly inscribed with a prophecy, how the 
Russians in the last days should become masters 
of Constantinople. In our own time, a Russian 
armament, instead of sailing from the Borysthenes 
has circumnavigated the continent of Europe; and 
the Turkish capital has been threatened by a 

uadron of strong and lofty ships of war, each of 
which, with its naval science and thundering artil- 
lery, could have scattered or sunk a hundred 
canoes such as those of their ancestors. Perhaps 
the present generation may yet behold the accom- 
plishment of the prediction, of a rare Lge = 
of which the style is unambiguous and the date 
unquestionable. 


That is to say, it is more explicit and more 
genuine than the prophecies of the Bible. We 
confess that, on consulting the authorities, we 
are of a different opinion. 

Gibbon refers, in his note on the above pas- 
sage, to Nicetas Choniates (p. 413, 414), Codi- 
nus (De Originibus, C. P. p. 24), and the anony- 


mous writer, De Antiquitat. C. P.. (Banduri Imp. 
Orient. tom. i. p. 17, 18), who lived about the 
year 1100. 

Nicetas Choniates has nothing about this pro- 
phecy, though he bears on the question, as we 
shall see. Codinus takes the passage quoted by 
Gibbon, with its context, bodily from the anony- 
mous writer in Banduri, who thus becomes the 


P |only authority. This writer, as appears from his 


dedication, was a monk who lived in the reign 
of Alexius Comnenus; that is, as Gibbon says, 
about 1100; and about half a century after the 
last of those formidable attacks of the Russians 
which had caused the panic alluded to by the 
historian. Four times (865—1043) their flotillas, 
sailing from the Dnieper, had menaced Constan- 
tinople; and once they had occupied the harbor. 
They had been nearer, in fact, to the capture of 
the city, as the author of Zhe Turks remarks, 
than they have been at any subsequent period 
of their history. 

The words of the monk (as well as we can 
translate them) are :— 


Above the four handsome — pillars in the 


middle of the area (the forum Tauri) is an eques- 
trian statue which some call Joshua the son of Nun, 
and others Bellerophon, and which was brought 
from Antioch. The square marble pedestal of this 
statue has on it inscriptions relating to the last 
days of the city when it shall be taken by the 
Russians (éye: éyyeypaupévag icropiag trav toxa- 
Tov TH ToAeL, THY Pwoov meaAAdvtwy Trapdeiv Tv 
abriv moAvv:) and at the feet of the statue is a 
diminutive human figure of brass, in chains, and 
on its knees. The near foot of the colossal horse 
has alsoa prophetic inscription on it. In like man- 
ner the great hollow pillar and the Xerolophus 
have inscriptions on them relating to the last days 
of the city. 


The passage which we, following the 
Hist. Byzantin, have translated, “and at the feet 





of the statue,” etc., is rendered by Banduri, “ the 
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impediment to which (the taking of the city) is 
a diminutive human figure,” etc.; as though the 

were a charm or palladium. And this 
view derives some support from the passage in 
Nicetas Choniates, relating to the statue, to 
which we shall presently refer. 

The statue was taken for that of Joshua the 
son of Nun, because the figure had its arm 
stretched out as though to stop the course of the 
sun and moon. 

There is nothing to indicate that the name of 
the Russians appeared, or was supposed to ap- 
pear, in the mysterious inscription. The inscrip- 
tion was supposed to relate to the fated destroy- 
ers of the city, and the monk, writing when the 
memory of the Russian attack was fresh, identi- 
fies these destroyers with the Russians. The 
words will bear no more than this. 

Moreover, it is clear that the prophecy was 
intended for the capture of Constantinople from 
the Greeks, and of the fall of the Byzantine Em- 
vire. And, therefore, if the Russians were men- 
tioned, the whole of the prediction came to the 
= when Constantinople was taken and the 

yzantine Empire overthrown by the Turks. 

Nicetas Choniates, Gibbon’s other alleged au- 
thority, is speaking of the sack of Constantino- 
ple by the Latins, of which he was an eye-wit- 
ness. He says, if we understand his dreadfull 
obscure language rightly, that the Latins too 
pains to destroy the charmed defénces of the 
city, and especially all those which they under- 
stood to be directed against their own race; and 
that, among other things, they forced up the 
near forehoof of the brazen horse, in this eques- 
trian statue, and found under it a human figure, 
“more like a Bulgarian in appearance, than like 
@ representation of a Latin, as had been long 
and -universally reputed.” This image they 
melted down, “lest they should lose the city 
which they had won. 

It seems, then, that they expected to find a 
representation of a Latin, chained and kneeling, 
if we compare the monk’s description, but it 
proved more like a Bulgarian; the Bulgarians, 
again, being old enemies of the empire, who per- 
haps, in their day, had been regarded as its des- 
tined destroyers. At all events here is nothing 
about the Russians, but, on the contrary, a belief, 
said by Nicetas to be old and universal in his 
time, that the mysterious little figure represent- 
ed a Latin, and, as the context shows, that it 
was intended to avert a Latin invasion, its chains 
and kneeling position perhaps symbolizing the 
defeat of the invader. 

There are many points in the passages quoted 
by Gibbon—such as the exact nature and posi- 
tion of the mysterious little figure itself, which 
we must be content to leave to the judgment of 
those who are better skilled than we are our- 
selves in Byzantine phraseology and antiquities. 
Thus much, however, appears clear to us, that 
the name of the Russians was mentioned as the 
destined captors of Constantinople from the 
Greeks, and when the terror of their invasion 
was fresh; that as that terror ceased, their name 
was forgotten; that there was no prophecy dis- 
tinct from the inscription on the statue; and that 





there is no proof that the name of the Russians 
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was read, or supposed to be read, in that inscrip- 
tion. Gibbon’s words, “an equestrian statue— 
was secretly inscribed with a prophecy,” seem 
totally unauthorized. If the inscription was co 
eval with the statue—as there is nothing to show 
that it was not—the statue having been brought 
from Antioch, the whole story is absurd. 
And now hear the author of The Turks :— 


KOSTENDJE. 


And last of all, as if it were not enough to be 
unable to procure the countenance of any Christian 
power, except on specific conditions prejudicial to 
their (the Turks) existence; still further, as the al- 
ternative of their humbling themselves before the 
haughty nations of the West, whom they abhor, 
they have to encounter the direct cupidity, hatred, 
an egy pressure of the multitudinous 
North, with its fanaticism almost equal, and its 
numbers superior, to their own; a peril more awful 
in imagination, from the circumstance that its de- 
scent has been for so many centuries foretold and 
commenced, and of late years so widely acquiesced 
in as inevitable. Seven centuries and<a half have 
passed, since, at the very beginning of the Cru- 
sades, a Greek writer, still extant, turns from the 
then menacing inroads of the Turks in the East, 
and the long centuries of their triumph which lay 
in prospect, to record a prophecy, old in his time, 
relating to the North, to the effect that, in the last 
days, the Russians should be masters of Constanti- 
nople. When it was uttered no one knows, but he 
tells us it was written on an equestrian statue, in 
his day one of the special monuments of the — 
rial City, which had one time been brought thither 
from Antioch. That statue, whether of Christian 
or Pagan origin, it is not known, has a name in 
history, for it was one of the works of art destroy- 
ed by the Latins, in the taking of Constantinople; 
and the 
remarkable evidence of the congruity in itself, if I 
may use the word, of that descent of the North 
upon Constantinople, which, though not as yet 
accomplished, generation after generation grows 
more probable. 


—— engraven on it bears, at least, a 


This is mere romancing. The Greck writer 
does not “turn from the menacing inroads of 
the Turks:” he is giving a catalogue of works 
of art in Constantinople. ‘ There is nothing about 
“a prophecy old in his time.” All the rest is 
mere fanfaronade, which may be estimated by 
the light of the facts which we have given. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
FLITTING AT KOSTENDJE. 


Many a long day has sped by since the eyes 
of the world were last cast on Kostendje, though 
it must have been a busy place enough in the 
olden time. Trajan’s Wall runs from the Danube 
to the sea half a mile south of it ; the wall where- 
by the warlike emperor sought to curb the wild 
warriors of the North. The great white eagles 
perch fearlessly now on the two mounds and in 
the grassy intervening hollow which comprise 
all that the lapse of eighteen centuries has spared. 
What with legionaries and the fierce Mesians 
bowed to the yoke of the iron empire, there could 
have been no lack of bustle in Constantiana; 
the Roman, too, when he looked across the bay 
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and saw the green slopes whereon stood Tomi, 
might remember, what very few in Bulgaria re- 
member now, that before him was the spot where 
his poet Ovidius Naso wore his heart out with 
vain complaints. In mournful numbers, through 
the nine Books of the Pontine Epistles, does he 
bemoan the hard fate which had torn him from 
the delights of Rome,—the lounges in the Camp- 
us Martius, the,“ noctes ceneque Divum” with men 
such as Horace and Mecenas,—and cast his lot 
amongst savage hordes from whose debasing 
contact he fears that not even after death will 
his shade be able to separate itself. The scorn- 
ful strength of the great roul-of Juvenal might 
have borne him up in such an exile, the gentle 
spirit of the Bard of Mantua might have accom- 
modated itself to an inevitable necessity, but we 
may search in vain for the high thoughts which 
enabled even a heathen man not to sink beneath 
calamity in the pages of the gifted disciple of the 
garden. 

Since the day when the burning light of Ovid 
was quenched, and the one a century later when 
the echo of Pliny’s panegyric over Trajan died 
away, history has passed almost silently over 
this region, save when the glimmering torch of 
a Byzantine historian throws its flickering light 
on some story of border warfare. But the occu- 

ation of the Dobrudska by the Russian army 

ids fair amply to indemnify it for the world’s 
long neglect, and the importance of Kostendje 
as its chief seaport must be apparent to both tbe 
belligerent parties; to the one as a strong posi- 
tion where they may at any time disembark 
troops close to the seat of warfare; to the other, 
as a port into which (unless closely blockaded) 
supplies might be thrown from Odessa, and 
which, at the time I am writing of, contained in 
its storchouses the harvests of the rich corn-fields 
of Bulgaria. Situated as it is on the extreme 
south of the low tract of country enclosed on 
three sides by the Danube and the Euxine, the 
news of the Russian army having crossed the 
river, and the moral certainty of the speedy ap- 
pearance of the Cossack horsemen, was alarming 
enough even to rouse the Turk to the determin- 
ation of evacuating the place rather than making 
a trial of Muscovite mercy, and it was to this we 
owed it that our three steamers, which had been 
detached from the fleet at Kavarna, lighted on a 
scene of activity by no means usual in Kostendje. 
The landing-place is encumbered with the re- 
mains of an ancient pier, and from it we pro- 
ceeded leisurely up a gentle eminence to the 
town, which stands on a peninsula somewhat re- 
sembling that of Sinope, and might be made a 

lace of great strength; but in spite of the figure 
it has lately played in our newspapers, it is (with 
the exception of some granarics close to the 
landing-place) the same wretched assemblage of 
tumbledown, weatherbeaten wooden nests perch- 
ed on a lower story of mud walls as usually con- 
stitutes a Turkish town. The chief thing that 
attracted our attention was the absence of all 
living beings; even the Pariah dogs were ab- 
sent; only a sainted stork or two looked down 
misanthropically from the house-tops. When, 
however. we had reached the level space, and 
passed through the square formed by the uncared- 





for burial-ground, by a path bordered by the 
graves of the faithful, aah pointing to the Pro- 
phet’s tomb at Mecca, we came upon a scene of 
bustle and confusion which amply accounted for 
the former silence. Around a long string of 
Bulgarian waggons crammed with bedding, pro- 
visions, and all the simple household stuff of an 
Eastern family, were sixty or seventy persons of 
all ages, from the infant in arms to the worn-out 
crone; of those who could work, some loaded, 
some endeavored with goads to force on the un- 
willing oxen, some looked calmly on with the 
phlegm of their race. It was evidently an Exo- 
dus, the choosing of the lesser rather than the 
greater evil. We had scarcely, however, com- 
menced to make the acquaintance of a rosy-faced 
Greek woman, who was informing us of the 
cause of all this, than we heard the rush and 
tramp of horsemen, and there stood around us a 
dozen of such wild, picturesque-looking horse- 
men as we see occasionally at Astley’s. Ima- 
gine a swarthy bravo mounted on a small but 
powerful horse, the turban of many colors wound 
gracefully round the head, the red sash full of 
daggers, knives and pistols, and a flint gun slung 
over the shoulder, a scimetar by his side, and an 
amber-mouthed chibouk thrust into the brown 
cloth legging, and you will have a tolerably 
fuithful picture of His Highness’s Irregulars. 
After wheeling half round the place where we 
stood, they seemed satisfied with our appear- 
ance, for they dismounted, and proudly display- 
ed their gold inlaid arms, telling us at the same 
time that the “ Muscove” was only six hours (a 
Turk always computes distance by time) from 
thence. The pilgrims meanwhile regarded them 
with anything bui pleased countenances, and 
told us, after they had galloped off as suddenly 
as they appeared, that they were Bosnians or 
Arnaouts, (the latter appears to be a generic 
designation for a robber), and were far more 
dreaded by the villagers than the Russians them- 
selves. “Murderers and Ravishers, the curse of 
Allah be on them,” said our fair friend, as she 
spat on the ground. Such men are ever called 
into action by war, and these Eastern moss-troop- 
ers, whose hand was agaimst every man’s, re- 
minded me of the humbling truth that the same 
crimes never leave the earth, they only stalk 
from one land to another, ready, when the times 
shall call them forth, to appear again in all their 
terrible strength. 

As we went on, and out of the town, the same 
scenes were continually repeated; the men of 
Kostendje had lit their hearths for the last time. 
When we stood outside the town, on one of the 
barrows so numerous on this coast, there stretch- 
ed before us, for nearly a mile and a half, the 
melancholy procession, which, allowing for the 
difference of race and customs, was not unlike 
the flight described in words which are now 
household words :— 


Aged folks on crutches, 
And women great with child; 
And mothers sobbing over babes 
That clung to them and smiled. 
And sick men borne in litters, 
High on the necks of slaves; 
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And troops of sunburnt husbandmen, 
With reaping-hooks and staves. 


There they were, a'sight worth even a Czar’s 
looking on; the rude wooden sides of the low 
waggons crowded with household goods, with 
the women and children placed on the top, though 
here and there ran some urchin with his baby- 
sister tied on his back, or some stout Bulgarian 
lass boldly led on the reluctant oxen yoked to 
the caravan, to the back of which were tied. the 
two oxen off duty, who would appear, however, 
by their complaints, to be but little better off 
than their brethren in front. Yet, amid all this 
desolation, there was visible the spirit of that fatal- 
ism, which, debasing as it is in prosperity, raises 
the Turkish character, in all time of their tribu- 
lation, if not to the height of the Christian, to 
the level of the Stoic. In all that company there 
was no sound of weeping or lamentation; sad- 
ness, indeed, in the demeanor of the women, but 
they lifted up no voice of wailing at leaving thus, 
perhaps for ever, the homes of their childhood— 
more touching thus in their silence than any dis- 
play of grief could have made them. “ Whither 
are you journeying, O Effendi?” said I to a large 
turbaned Moslem. “ Eeffah Allah,” “ God will 
show.” was the laconic answer. We only saw one 
instance of a display of feeling, and that was a very 
painful one: running beside the waggons was a 
woman bent double by age; she was evidently 
insane, for she filled the air with her wild shricks 
and gesticulations, as she hurried on, bearing in 
one hand an egg, and in the other a few sticks, 
which she evidently fancied indispensable for 
the journey, for no efforts of a man who endea- 
vored to take them from her, and place her on 
one of the waggons, could induce her to part 
with them; not even a tolerably rough shaking 
from one of the drivers; for still, as far as our 
eyes could follow her, she ran on, sustained by 
the strength of insanity. Her pilgrimage could 
not have been a long one; she must have laid 
down to take her rest till the Resurrection morn- 
ing. On went the motley company, winding 
southward, through the mounds where sleep the 
mighty men, the giants of yore; the creaking of 
their waggons grows faint in our ears, and still, 
as they emerge into the great Bulgarian plain, 
the wild horsemen hover round them, awaken- 
ing in our minds fears for their future journey. 

On our return we had to wait for three of our 
companions, who, in the course of their wander- 
ings, had fallen in with some Badshibadschouks, 
who at first seemed disposed to attack and rob 
them ; however, on having the ships pointed out 
to them, they desisted, and afterwards rode to 
the beach with protestations of fraternity ; still 
we were inclined to believe that the “ lidless iron 
eyes,” which were watching tis were better pro- 
tectors even than our nationality. Nor did the 
event prove our estimate to be an uncharitable 
one, for on our return four days later from the 
mouths of the Danube, we found that they had 
pillaged the village and destroyed nearly all the 
faw remaining inhabitants in the interval. We 
took on board several men and women severel 
wounded ; their wounds were carefully dressed, 
and a little money collected for them, so that we 








landed them at Kavarra comparatively happy. 
Two, however, of our passengers we shall not so 
easily dispose of; these are two little boys, one 
about three years old, the other but a few 
months; the one was severely wounded in the 
arm, and the infant had been slightly wounded 
in its mother’s arms, but she, with her husband 
and brother, had been murdered by the irregu- 
lars, and the children were found lying half dead 
in a small boat. The elder one was long very 
ill, but with the exception of not having yet re- 
covered the use of his arm, is now perfectly well, 
and (dressed impromptu as a little Turk) is quite 
at home. It is amusing to see how readily the 
roughest sailor turns himself into a nurse for the 
baby, gorgeously arrayed in a nondescript frock, 
a source of pride to the artist, but to be found in 
no book of fashions, and a peculiarly hideous 
cap, with “ Firebrand” in large letters on the 
front thereof. ‘They have surpassed in popular- 
ity all the established pets ; the cats, the dog, the 
tortoises, even Jack the ram, who is reported to 
be a connoisseur in tobacco, and who was deco- 
rated with a brass collar subscribed for by his 
admiring friends, all have to mourn over the 
fickleness of popular favor. 

The greater part of the Dobrudska, far from 
being the barren marsh it has been described as, 
is excellent corn and pasture land, chiefly culti- 
vated by Christians, who are allowed in this part 
of the country to occupy any unused land on 
payment of the customary tithe of the produce. 
But this year the land may enjoy her rest ; this 
year there will be little reaping in Bulgaria; the 
very seed corn was often taken from the Rayahs 
for the support of the Turkish troops without their 
receiving a piastre in return. Much of it was laid 
up in the granaries of Kostendje, and while we 
lay there, the Cossacks made many attempts to 
bear it away to the relief of their hungry comrades 
until at length it was destroyed in order to pre- 
vent its ultimately falling into the hands of the 
enemy. ‘The range of our 68-pounders, with 
which we occasionally disturbed their marauding 
parties, evidently astounded them, their previous 
experience not having made them acquainted 
with guns from whose effects a distance of two 
miles was no protection. Ours probably were 
the first English cannon-balls which had awak- 
ened the echoes of this land in anger, and the 
sorrowful thought would not be silenced, that 
many a bold heart would cease to beat before 
the boom of the salute for victory shall show 
that the robber has been driven back, and that a 
living peace and not.a dead one has been re- 
stored to the nations. 











Otv Rowtey.—The late Sir Charles Bun- 
bury, who was long the father of the Jury, and 
considered as an oracle in all matters relating to 
it, told me, many years ago, that Charles II. 
was nicknamed “ Old Rowley” after a favorite 
stallion in the royal stud so called; and he ad- 
ded, that the same horse’s appellation had been 
ever since preserved in the “ Rowley Mile,” a 
portion of the race-course still much used, and 
well-known to all frequenters of Newmarket — 
Notes and Queries. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
DR. CROLY. 


For nearly forty years past, Dr. Croly has 
been distinguished in the paths of polite litera- 
ture, by his contributions to the departments of 
poctry, history, biography, romance, and criti- 
cism. As a politician and a divine, he is one of 
the few surviving represgntatives of old-fashioned, 
consistent, leal-hearted conservatism in Church 
and State. Not High Church, if that implies 
sympathy with the opinions and practices of our 

useys and Denisons; not Low Church, if a 
ppnetene towards the technicals of the Clapham 

ect, and the policy of the Evangelical Alliance, 
enters into that definition; not Broad Church, 
according to the modern Latitudinarians, as de- 
picted in the Edinburgh Review ; but one of those 
staunch, steadfast Church-of- England Protestants, 
whom we are wont to regard as the model clergy 
after the very mind and Saost of good old George 
the Third. Exception, however, must be al- 
lowed to his peculiar views on Prophecy, which 
are dissonant enough from the harmony of the 
theological Georgium sidus. 

Nowhere, sockahl , is Dr. Croly more em- 
phatically and satisfactorily himself, than in his 
political memoir of Edmund Burke ; a memoir 
which, had it but comprised also some account 
of the great statesman’s home and private life, 
would have secured a far more prominent, and 
maybe a permanent, place in the world of books. 
The Doctor’s enthusiastic appreciation of Burke, 
it does one good to follow; nor is his own style 
an unworthy vehicle of such eulogy—cast as it 
is in so similar a mould, and presenting so many 
features of high, and not merely mimic, relation- 
ship. The glow of affectionate reverence colors 
with hues warm and lustrous the pages of this 
biography. The biographer’s own eloquence 
kindles high, when he revives for us the scene 
of the arch-Orator’s parliamentary battles :— 


While he forewarns, denounces, launches forth, 
Against all systems built on abstract rights, 
Keen ridicule; the majesty proclaims 

Of Institutes and Laws, hallowed by time; 
Declares the vital power of social ties 
Endeared by Custom; and with high disdain 
Exploding upstart Theory, insists 

Upon the allegiance to which men are born#¥— 


in times big with ominous change, which “ night 
by night, provoked keen struggles, and black 
clouds of passion raised”—but when the flighti- 
est and the fiercest of the Orator’s foemen would 
sit “ rapt auditors,” “ dazzled beholders,” 


When Wisdom, like the Goddess from Jove’s brainy 
Broke forth in armor of resplendent words, 
Startling the Synod. 


Aen work is the similarly executed 
loge of William Pitt—in whose personal charac- 
ter Dr. Croly impressively records the “solid 
connection of private virtues with public fidelity” 
—while he insists on the “heaven-born minis- 
ter’s” success as commensurate with the lofty in- 


tegrity of his principles, and dwells with exult- 
* Wordsworth: “ Prelude,” book vii. 


ant pride on his achievements in rebuilding into 
one superb confederacy the broken system of Eu- 
rope, and closing by an unexam iol wham h an 
unexampled war, which menaced the dissolution 
of every tie of nations and of men. 

It is a long tale of years since Dr. Croly won 
his first laurels in verse by his “ Paris in 1815"* 
—a decided success, which he followed up by a 
variety of other poetical ventures,—for example, 
“The Angel of the World,” an Arabian legend ; 
“ Sebastian,” a Spanish tale; a comedy, entitled 
“ Pride shall have a Fall ;” “ Catiline,” a trage- 
dy; “ Gems from the Antique ;” numerous lyrics 
and occasional verses, “ Scenes from Scriptur2,” 
etc., etc. We cannot but assent to a lately de- 
ceased critic—himself a poet, tender and true— 
who, while according to Dr. Croly, as a poet, 
many great and shining qualities ; a rich com- 
mand of language, an ear finely attuned to mu- 
sical expression, a fertile and lucid conceptive 
power, and an intellect at once subtle and mas- 
culine ; yet observes, even of the best of his po- 
ems, that they are rather effusions than compo- 
sitions, and abound with passages of mere 
declamation however eloquent, and not unfre- 
quently, substitute rhetoric for inspiration. We 
are reminded of the buskined tread and the state- 
ly regularity of the French theatre. We sec the 
poet don the “learned sock” of one of our great 
masters, but listen in vain for an echo of the 
“wood-notes wild,” of another and a ater. 
We mark the imposing flow of canorous rhythm, 
the processional pomp of artful versification, the 
classical refinement of an uniformly elevated dic- 
tion; but the touch of nature, the sudden thrill 
of feeling, the simple response of the heart to 
one that can sway it at will,—these we miss, and 
missing we deplore. Yet as we write, there oc- 
curs to us, as an instance quotable per contra, the 
touching song of the gentle Moorish minstrel in 
“ Sebastian”—which may be given in as evidence 
against us :— 


Farewell, my gentle harp, farewell 
Thy task shall soon be done, . 

And she who loved thy lonely spell 
Shall, like its tones, be gone; 





* Perhaps the most vigorous and characteristic 
portion, as certainly the best known, of this poem, 
is that descriptive of the French retreat from Russia 
in 1812, beginning with the stanzas— 

“ Magnificence of ruin! what has time 

In all it ever gazed upon of war, 

Of the wild rage of storm, or deadly clime, 

Seen, with that battle’s vengeance to compare? 

How glorious shone the invader’s pomp afar! 

Like any oe lions from the spoil they came; 

The land before them silence and despair, 

The land behind them massacre and flame; 

Blood will have tenfold blood. What are they 
now? A name. 

“ Homeward by hundred thousands, column-deep, 

Broad square, loose squadron, rolling like the flood 

When mighty torrents from their channels leap, 

Rushed ——— the land the haughty multitude, 

Billow on endless billow; on through wood, 

O’er rugged hill, down sunless marshy vale. 

The death-devoted moved, to clangor rude 

Of drum and horn, and dissonant clash of mail, 





a disastrous light before that sunbeam 
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Gone to the bed, where mortal pain 
Pursues the weary heart in vain. 


I shed no tears, light passes by 
The pang that melts in tears, 
The stricken bosom that can sigh, 
No mortal arrow bears. 
When comes the mortal agony, 
The lip is hush’d, and calm the eye. 


And mine has come, no more I weep, 
No longer passion’s slave, 
~ sleep must be th’ unwaking sleep, 
Ty bed must be the grave. 
Through my wild brain no more shall move 
Or hope, or fear, or joy, or love. 


It were libellous to say there are no other such 
examples of the simply pathetic and tenderly 
natural in the author’s volumes of verse, but there 
are not many such, so far as our judgment and 
memory will serve. 

From his doings in minstrelsy, turn we to his 
doings in prose fiction. Most people have heard 
of “ Salathiel,” but not many have read it. The 
reputation which it ensured its author was wide, 
and emphatic, but it was of a hearsay kind. 
Men pronounced the story of the Jew a work of 
genius, and Dr. Croly a distinguished writer; but 
they wisely confined their admiration to the safe 
platitudes of general terms, and abstained from 
asking one another, Have you read “ Salathiel 2?” 
To have solicited their special opinion on the 
character of Sabat the Ishmaelite, or the de- 
scription of Rome in flames, and the “ Christians 
to the lions!” would speedily and sadly have 
reduced them to 2 nonplus. How often does the 
same principle hold good in the circles of the 
fashionable reading world! Even the popularity 
of the most popular, were it carefully analyzed, 
might show such an absence of the elements of 
intelligence and actual sympathy as would con- 
siderably disgust the object of it. The voice of 
the multitude is not the most trustworthy of 
guarantees for immortality —too frequently it 
illustrates the scornful lines of old Horace in the 
French tragedy : — 


Sa voix tumultueuse assez souvent fait bruit 
Mais un moment I’eleve, un moment le detruit ; 
Et ce qu’ilcontribue a notre renommee 

Toujours en moins de riens se dissipe en fumee.* 


While, then, we are not prepared to say that 
“Salathiel” deserved more popularity, we think 
that it deserved more readers. What a magnifi- 
cent theme, even though a trite and faded one, 
that of the Wandering Jew! What scope for a 
Soaring imagination, what background for a 
glowing fancy, in the story of the mortal immor- 
tal, the “everlasting” stranger upon earth, the 
unresting, undying one! And here meets us a 
fault in Dr. Croly’s romance. Beyond a page or 
two at the beginning and the end of his fiction, 
there is positively no connection between Sala- 
thiel and the Wandering Jew. The interest 
does not attach to the latter as such. The plot 
does not gather around him as such. He is almost 
uninfluenced, his career is almost unaffected by 


* Corneille ; Horace, Acte v. Scene iii. 
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the dread sentence, “ Tarry thou till I come!” 
In fact, we should peruse the tale with greater 
interest were Sdlathiel not the Wandering Jew — 
since the supernatural destiny affixed to that 
traditional being goes far to remove him from 
the ordinary pale of human sympathies, and 
transplants him into the shadowy region of 
creatures unreal and allegorical. Dr. Croly, in- 
deed claims for him a share of the common re- 
pugnances, hopes, and fears of human nature — 
and makes him shun pain and disease as instine- 
tively and intensely as if he held his life on the 
frailest tenure. But there is something incon- 
gruous and unsatisfactory in all this. Allan 
Cunningham observes, that we feel with Sala- 
thiel for eighty years and odd; and at the close 
of the usual term of human life, shut our hearts, 
and commence wondering. The observation al- 
most implies, however, that “honest Allan” 
either had never read, or else had forgotten all 
about Salathiel; for Croly confines his three 
volumes to fewer than eighty years and odd,” 
concluding them with the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Romans under Titus. 

If ever the veritable Wandering Jew turns up, 
and gives the world his autobiography, or some 
one graphic section thereof, it will not be much 
in the vein of “Salathiel.”. Dr. Croly is too rhe 
thorical by half. His excited orientals in their 
wildest vagaries are cool enough to sacrifice 
passion for a period, and not unfrequently prefer 
ewe to pathos. They have one and ail been 
taught to declaim, and to speak their speeches 
trippingly on the tongue. If they have some- 
thing akin to Isaiah and Ezekiel, to Paul and 
John, they also betray their obligations to Ed- 
mund Burke and modern oratory. Another 
valid objection to “ Salathiel,” is want of unity. 
It is almost a thing of shreds and patches—a 
portfolio of ill-connected sketches. It is a roll- 
ing picture of eastern scenery, a cyclorama of 
moving accidents by flood and field. Many of 
the details are given with the hand of a master. 
The reader of “ Salathiel” cannot but be struck 
by descriptions like that of the demoniac by the 
Dead Sea, the burning of Rome under Nero, the 
fight of Constantius with the lion, the surprise 
of the citadel of Massada, the orgies in the 
pirates’ cave, and, above all, the solitary passage 
of Salathiel in the burning galley, when, plung- 
ing and tossing like a living creature in its last 
agony, the trireme he had boarded burst away 
from her anchors,—the wind was off the shore 
—a gust, strong as the blow of a battering ram, 
struck her,— and on the back of a huge refluent 
wave, she shot out to sea, a flying pyramid of 
fire. The book contains, also, several portraits 
touched off with considerable talent: Sabat the 
Ishmaelite, first seen as the crazy beggar, the son 
of El Hakim, and afterwards as that terrible 
herald of evil, so i ag | described by Jose- 
phus, who, in Jerusalem’s hour and power of 
darkness, wandered up and down her streets, 
erying “ Woe ! woe! woe ! ”— Jubal, the impetu- 
ous and ill-fated Jewish warrior—Gessius Florus, 
the infamous Roman procurator, “ a little bloat- 
ed figure, with a countenance that to the casual 
observer was the model of gross good-nature, a 
twinkling eye, and a lip on the perpetual laugh’, 
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—the Emperor Nero, “a pale, under-sized, light- 
haired young man, sitting before a table with a 
lyre on it,a few copies of verses and drawings, 
and a parrot’s cage, to whose inmate he was 
teaching Greek with great assiduity” — Titus, 
princely, engaging, with features “ handsome 
and strongly-marked Italian, and form, though 
tending to breadth, and rather under the usual 
stature, yet eminently dignified.” The character 
of the troublous times to which this fiction be- 
longs, supplies the author with ample opportu- 
nities for getting his hero into strange passes. 
But the interest is mightily abated when we 
know how sure he is to get out of them, and the 
very variety of Salathiel’s difficulties becomes at 
last monotonous and wearisome. He is perpet- 
ually being taken prisoner, and perpetually set- 
ting himself, or being set at liberty. The way to 
catch him, is, to Roman and Jew, easy enough ; 
but the way to keep hiin is undreamed of in their 
penal philosophy. Nero despatches him to exe- 
cution, and a masked figure hurries him instead 
to liberty. Near the Lake of Tiberias he is cap- 
tured by a body of Roman troopers, and gives 
them the slip by a ruse of Arab horsemanship. 
After a two years’ durance in an unlighted dun- 
geon, he gropes his subterranean way into a 
brilliantly illuminated cavern of Cypriote pirates. 
Onias imprisons him in the upper ward of a stu- 
pendous tower, and a boy lets him out of the 
window in an empty wine-basket. Titus has 
him fast under trusty lock and key, and a young 
girl, Naomi, guides him to freedom. Again Oni- 
as consigns him to captivity in the Tower of An- 
tonia, in a dungeon undermined and fired by the 
enemy ; and the very means used for his inevita- 
ble destruction are those which saved his charmed 
life, for though the walls collapse, and he is 
plunged down a chasm, and continues rolling for 
some moments in a whirl of stones, dust, earth, 
and smoke, yet, when it subsides, he finds him- 
self lying on the greensward, in noonday, at the 
bottom of a valley, with the Tower of Antonia 
covered with the legionaries, five hundred feet 
above him,—and, as might be expected, he is up 
and doing again in no time at all. 

The management of historical fiction is at all 
times a matter of nicety and difficulty. We do 
not think “ Salathiel” a triumph of art in this 
respect. There is either too much or too little 
history in it. It is neither one thing nor the 
other. There is something paradoxical in its 
very starting-point. Why is Salathiel so in- 
finitely affected by the words “ Tarry thou till I 
come,” proceeding as they do from the mouth of 
One in whose divine mission he is not a believer ? 
And then in the evolution of the great drama of 
Jerusalem’s destruction, we have just sufficient 
adherence to history to make us expect the nar- 
ration of notorious episodes, inseparably related 
to the catastrophe, and the introduction of noto- 
rious cliaracters, almost essential to the working 
of the tragedy—in which expectation, however, 
we find ourselves in error. As a writer of fic- 
tion, Dr. Croly was at liberty to use as much and 
as little of fact as he pleased, always with a due 
deference to the exigencies of art; and as read- 
ers of fiction, we too are at liberty to express our 
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opinion as to the success of his electicism in this 
respect. And now, having growled ad libitum, 
let us own, in conclusion, that “Salathiel” is not 
lacking in features of power and grandeur, in 
qualities of lofty conception and elaborate ful- 
filment, such as would do honor to any writer of 
the age. 

The mere fact of its publication in the pages 
of Blackwood ensured to Dr. Croly’s other novel, 
* Marston,” the advantage of a large, if not an 
eager, public. It failed to excite the interest 
which some of its “forbears” and successors, as 
serial fictions in Old Ebony, have so signally 
aroused—such as the sea-stories of Michael Scott, 
the exaggerated but often forcible inventions of 
Dr. Samuel Warren, and the crowning triumphs 
of Sir Bulwer Lytton. But “ Marston” has high 
merits of its kind—and to those who relish the 
introduction of political and historical portraits, 
mingling on the stage of the action,—after the 
manner of Scott in “Peveril,” or of the last- 
named maestro in “ Devereux ”—these “ Memoirs 
of a Statesman,” walking and talking with states- 
men French and English, during the agitating 
years of the French Revolution, are replete with at- 
traction. The principles in politics, the elucida- 
tion of which had occupied Dr. Croly’s mind while 
engaged on the biographies of Burke and Pitt, he 
had now an opportunity of illustrating in the 
form, and with the vivid aids, and the appliances 
and means to boot, of fictitious narrative—phi- 
losophy teaching by example—and this opportu- 
nity he turned to account with skill, and with 
fair success. It involved the peril of indulgence 
in disquisition, and of postponing story to argu- 
mentative discourse (which the subscribers to 
Hookham’s, Ebers’, Mudie’s, ete., profanely style 
“prosing”), and of making plot and passion 
yield the pas to dissertation and description ; but 
the writer was too experienced in his craft, and 
too lively in his ideas, ever to become absolutely 
dry; too animated in his perceptions, and too 
graphic in the expression of them, ever to be 
voted unconditionally “slow,”’—unless, perad- 
venture, by some of those very “fast” fellows, 
who are themselves superlatively slow in their 
upper-works—in the mechanics (it were absurd, 
in their case, to say the dynamics) of vote. 

Of Dr. Croly’s minor tales, one of the most 
remarkable is that entitled “ Colonna the Pain- 
ter,” a tale of Italy and the Arts, with /a Vendetta 
for its stirring, thrilling, all-absorbing theme. 
The conduct of the narrative is admirable; and 
the diction, like that of its imaginary manuscript, 
lofty and impassioned—occasionally rising into 
a sustained harmony, a rhythmical beauty and 
balance, consonant with the locale and the acces- 
sories of the story. There is masterly art in the 
narrator’s prefiguration of the catastrophe by the 
picture in Colonna’s Saloon, and his gradual 
development of the events of which it. was the 
dark culmination. The whole is highly wrought, 
but without any of the strain and startling dis- 
tortion of the French school. The “ Tales of 
the Great St. Bernard,” some of which made 4 
sensation when they appeared, we can do no 
more than name. And to the same nominative 
case, in the plural number, must be referred the 
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diligent author’s edition of Pope, his Reign of 
George the Fourth, and other miscellaneous 
works. 
Theology falls not within our province; yet, 
omitting mention of the Rector of St. Stephen’s 
(Walbrook) general performances in this depart- 
ment, we are tempted to bestow a parting word 
on that particular book of his, which, from the 
nature of its subject, of all others, it might seem 
our chiefest duty to leave undisturbed—his Com- 
mentary, namely, on the Apocalypse of St. John 
the Divine. This exposition it is almost diffi- 
cult to reconcile with our previous impressions 
of the writer, as a man of highly cultivated in- 
tellectual power, and gifted with much practical 
sagacity—indeed, one of his critics defines his 
intellectual distinction to be strong, nervous, and 
manly sense. But he is also of an imaginative 
and ardent temperament,—and to this he seems 
to have yielded the direction of his exegetical 
en, when transporting himself in spirit to the 
isle called Patmos, and interpreting the mysteries 
of the seven-sealed scrolls. His ebullient Pro- 
testantism and his rampant anti-Gallicism got 
the better of him, and fired him to explain the 
vastest, sublimest, most inscrutable of apocalyp- 
tic symbols by their “things of the day.” He 
could descry in the spelling of Apollyon a dread- 
ful identity with that of Napoleon. His eager 
snatches at allusions and analogics may remind 
us of Wordsworth’s smile 


At gravest heads, by enmity to France 
Distempered, till they found, in every blast 
Forced from the street-disturbing newsman’s horn, 
For her great cause record or prophecy 

Of utter ruin. 


Coleridge, whose liaison with Edward Irving 
must have imparted to him a special extrinsic 
interest in the theme of this Commentary, was 
even vehement in the tone of his strictures upon 
it. We find him writing as follows, in a letter to 
Dante Cary :—*I have been just looking, rectius 





staring, at the Theologian Croly’s Revelations 
of the Revelations of St. John the Theologian 
—both poets, both seers—the one saw visions, 
and the other dreams dreams; but John was no 
Tory, and Croly is no conjuror. Therefore, 
though his views extend to the last conflagration, 
he is not, in my humble judgment, likely to bear 
a part in it by setting the Thames on fire. The 
divine, Croly, sets John the Divine’s trumpets 
and vials side by side. Methinks trumpets and 
viols would make the better accompaniment— 
the more so as there is a particular kind of fiddle, 
though not strung with cat-gut, for which Mr. 
Croly’s book would make an appropriate bow. 
Verily, verily, my dear friend! I feel it impossi- 
ble to think of this shallow, fiddle-faddle trum- 
pery, and how it has been trumpeted and patro- 
nized by our bishops and dignitaries, and not 
enact either Heraclitus or Democritus. I laugh 
that I may not weep. You know me too well to 
suppose me capable of treating even an error of 
faith with levity. But these are not errors of 
faith; but blunders from the utter want of faith, 
a vertigo from spiritual inanition, from the lack 
of all internal strength; even as a man giddy- 
drunk throws his arms about, and clasps hold of 
a barber’s block for support, and mistakes seeing 
double for ‘ additional evidences’”* The most 
sage and sensible of men appear, somehow, liable 
to monomaniac tendencies on the one subject of 
prophecy: even Newton was crotchety here; and 
Dr. Croly but adds another name to the list of 
those celebrated by his satirical fellow-country- 
man, such as 


—— Whiston, who learnedly took Prince Eu- 


gene 
For the man who must bring the Millennium 
about; 
And Faber, whose pious productions have been 
All belied, ere his book’s first edition was out. 


* Memoirs of the Rev. H. F. Cary. 
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JAMES FIELDING was the son of a potter, and 
bred up to his father’s trade. He married young 
—long before he could keep a wife—and with 
both his parents’ consent, or rather with their 
forgiveness, as they could not help themselves. 
For, as they said, it war very nat’ral, an’ he 
might ha’ done worse : ’twar, to be sure, the first 
time, an’ belike he would’nt do it agen. And so 
they cordially shook hands with him, and pledged 
the pretty bride in a flagon of old Burton, and 
were both present at the first child’s christening. 
But the cholera came soon afterwards, and too 
off the old man, and his wife. This was the 
opening-scene of James Fielding’s sufferings— 
want—pestilence—and death. His wife and him- 
self were soon afterwards seized with the disor- 
der, and, though’ they recovered slowly, it was 
only to find their father and mother, and first- 
born child, removed from their once comfortable 
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home to the churchyard, and they themselves 
with feeble bodies and accumulated debts, which 
had run on wildly during sickness. First, James 
was put into jail for the doctor’s bill, and then 
the landlord distrained for rent, and turned them 
on the world ; and so they were ruined. 

To be in prison, never serves a man; he gets a 
habit of shifting and shuffling, and leaning, and 
talking, and idling ; he has the short hand-in-the- 
pocket walk, and the hang-down look of a jail 
companion; he is never a man again. James 
Fielding came out of Stafford jail , & changed 
character: more clever and less capable of work 
—daintier, but not so refined—pronder, but not 
more honorable; the edge was taken from the 
mind and given to the appetites; nevertheless, 
he was a fond father, for he shortly became one 
again, and a loving husband to.a wife who doat- 
edon him. But a thoroughly fallen man seldom 
- himself, and bankruptcy is a break-up for 
life in the constitution of successful industry. 





James Fielding labored, but his toil was t 
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less ; he found friends, but, one way or other, he 
let in everybody who had anything to do with 
him. By degrees, he got, as was natural, a very 
bad character, and, as is generally the case under 
such circumstances, without altogether deserving 
it. He was an unfortunate, but not an evil man; 
and we all know how falling bodies quicken in 
their descent. 

Still, he was a man born to suffer, and to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. Men of all 
countries, stations, and fortunes, labor—from the 
serf to the lord—and Fielding’s destiny was onl 
that of his sex. But, the gentle, pretty girl, 
whom he had taken from her father’s home to 
comfort and cherish, to keep his fireside clean, 
and to nurse his little ones around him,—her lot 
was not cast by God for labor, for toil and moil, 
and anguish; yet who can tell what arrows of 
grief pierced that woman’s heart during her 
twelve years apprenticeship to wifedom! Who 
shall describe the unwomanly miseries, alas, too 
common in England! of her daily shifts and 
struggles, her pigmy gaunt looks, her threadbare 
clothes insufficient to protect her from the winter 
weather, her hard day-labor, her sharp endur- 
ance of her children’s hunger, and forgetfulness 
of her,own: her long sad catalogue of distresses, 
compared with which the pains of childbirth and 
even the death of the child at the breast, are 
nothing, being feminine sufferings. 

This poor woe-begone mother stood before 
good curate Godfrey, one of a noiseless way- 
faring body of Christian men who make little 
stir beyond their own parish, but are there con- 
stantly felt and heard of; the true disciples of 
the Father of the poor, the world’s first teacher 
of quiet charity. 

“He be goin’ fast, indeed he be,” said Mary 
Fielding, speaking of the potter, who had been 
down some weeks in a low fever. “’Tis hard 
to lose the father of one’s child’en. I could ha’ 
horne any stroke but thisn. Everywhere is a 
churchyard now—the life is dug out 0’ me.” 

“Do not murmur, but think of the past. I 
remember christening some of those children, 
when he and you were full of health and joy. 
In this journey of life, Mary, there is no hill 
without its hollow. Your neighbor Susan Jack- 
son will not have to mourn the loss of a hus- 
hand, for she has never known the love and pro- 
tection of one; and when she goes, she will not 
leave orphans to grieve for her. But, for all 
that, Susan is very lonely and destitute, and says 
nobody cares for her.” 

“Mayhap; but Susan Jackson can’t be sorry 
for what she never had; and poor folk didn’t 
ought to be fanciful. ’Tis me, sir, partin’ wi’ 
my husband, that should fret.” 

“* But you should remember, Mary, that when 
James and you were married, it was on the con- 
dition you were to part one day. We must not 
forget the ninety-nine favors because the hun- 
dredth is not granted. The Lord gave, and the 
Lord taketh away.” 

“Oh, sir, ’tis beautiful to hear ye talk; you 
alway say summut so comfortin’, feelin’, an’ sen- 
sible like. One is ashamed to grumble afore 

ou, ’tis so selfish and ill-natured.” 

“ But how are the little ones, Mary?” 
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“T can’t say much for ’em, sir,—they be but 


«7 
“ They have had some food, to-day, I hope?” 

“Tis early yet, sir.” It was past midday. 
“ But indeed they hante well.” 

“ Did they eat anything last night before lying 
down ?” 

“ Baby had a sup o’ gruel out o’ James’s cup, 
but Billy an’ Jacky, an’ the t’other ent had no- 
thing.” 

“ And you?” 

“Oh, sir, God be prfised, I am used to it. 
Ten years is along ’prentisage. *Tis surprisin’ 
how the famine feeds itself. An’ then, the child- 
ern’s cries, an’ him a dyin’, drives the thought 
away from me. I ent got the hard stomach o’ 
hunger, sir; ’tis unfeelin’ in a mother.” 

No wonder she did not feel the gnawings of 
want; she had passed her being into other exist- 
ences; she had lost her identity in the wife and 
the mother. 

“Well, well, we must do something for the 
children, Mary.” 

“ Oh, sir, T aia na come for that. What I 
wants is work, You ha’ comed atween us an’ 
death, many’s a time. But, indeed, what I am 
here for, is, afore Jeames goes I wish he could 
see you, sir, an’ talk wi’ you a bit. His mind be 
strange an’ uncomfortable like, about religion.” 

“J thought him a believer, Mary.” 

“ Mayhap he be; but men tell their wives 
what, if they could, they would hide from God, 
an’ I ha’ heerd him say awful things; he war 
always so courageous like. Howsomdever, his 
hour be come, an’ he ha’ losed his darin’, an’ 
believes jist like a child. I thought, if he could 
on’y sce you, sir.” 

Mr. Godfrey rang the bell. An aged but not- 
able servant woman came. 

“ Martha, bring Mrs. Fielding a little warm 
bread and milk.” 

“Oh, no no, sir! "Tis only my way, what 
a see in my face; I war alway’ palish like— 
eastways this many a day.” 

Martha, who had promptly obeyed her master, 
returned in a few minutes with a basin. 

“ There, take that gently, Mary; it will warm 

r ” 

“Will you forgive me, sir? Indeed I cannot. 
It ’ud choke me. The child’en—the poor hun- 
gry child’en, sir!” 

“ They shall be thought of.” Mr. Godfrey left 
the room, returning shortly after with his long 
surtout buttoned closely up, and a small parcel 
in his hand. 

“This contains a loaf, Mary—and something 
else—you know what to do with it. Let me 
have the ticket when I call, which will be in the 
course of the evening. Leave me now.” 

The comforted mother laoked on Heaven’s 
minister and then up to heaven, and passed 
noiselessly through the small door, with faith, 
hope, and maternal love—the three strongest 
— of the heart—to support her. She had 
iad the only full and perfect lesson of religion— 
charity. But she did not know, until she got to 
the pawnshop, that the poor curate had taken 
his only waistcoat from his back to feed her 
children. Then, indeed, the tide of religion came 
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strong upon her. Se true it is, that one act of 
kindness is worth a volume of sermons in con- 
verting people. The curate’s vest was a baptis- 
mal robe to the unregencrated spirit of Mary 
Fielding, the freethinking potter's wife. 

It was on an evening in the middle of June 
that Mr. Godfrey passed along to the potter’s 
cottage. There had been some smart refreshing 
showers during the day, and the grass was health- 
ily green, and the flowers were vigorous and 
balmy, and here and there was the restless un- 
easy chirp, in the tree or hedge, of the young 
bird in its nest. The sheep were settling down 
for the night in the meadows; and the cows, 
after milking, were scattered over the distant 
eee At intervals there was an unyoked 

orse exulting in abundance and freedom. The 
poor saluted Mr. Godfrey as he passed, and the 
rich cordially grected him, for he was universal- 
ly beloved. 

“ All God’s works are beautiful and happy,” 
said he to himself, as he wound among the green 
lanes, and gazed upon the broad benignant sky. 
* Man alone makes the world miserable. I can- 
not think the design of Providence was to make 
the chief of a joyous creation wretched: there 
must be some key to human felicity. The de- 
parting sun shines on these dingy cottages, and 
the few straggling flowers bloom cheerfully, and 
cast their sweetness abroad on the air. Outside 
is God’s work ; within, is man’s.” 

And the curate entered the cabin of James 
Fielding, the potter. 

There had evidently been preparations to re- 
ceive him. The clay floor was newly sprinkled 
and swept, and the few articles of crockery and 
china, nearly all misshapen, or otherwise defec- 
tive, were as clean as the pebbles in a river. 
The children’s faces, hands, and feet—for they 
had no shoes—were all fresh from the washing- 
basin, and their hair was sleckly combed across 
their foreheads. There was evident poverty, but 
an equally evident wish to conceal it. Not a 
vestige of furniture or ornament was in the room, 
beyond the few articles of earthenware mention- 
ed; all the rest, to the three-legged stool for the 
baby, had cither been sold or burned for fuel. 
There were three or four hassocks of hay for 
seats, but these too had been preyed on for fuel, 
and ran out at the sides; and there were some 
layers of chipped, dried-up straw, as a bed in 
the corner. On this was stretched the dying 
man. The eldest boy ran to borrow a chair as 
Mr. Godfrey entered, and the thrifty housewife 
had just drawn the old rags from the three low- 
er panes of the glassless and only window in the 
hovel, to Iet the sun and air in. This was ‘the 
—_ of an Englishman in the heart of Eng- 
and. 

The patient had been propped up somewhat 
on his straw, and a neighbor had shaved him 
and lent him a shirt, which, though old, was 
clean. So, what with well-washed skin and 
combed hair, and a cup of refreshing tea, he was 
prepared to receive the crrate’s visit in some- 
thing of a decent and Christian manner. One 
of the boys was in or rather on the bed—for 
there was no covering—from sheer nakedness. 
Iie partly nestled in the straw, and was partly 
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concealed by the rags taken from the window ; 
he was contented and happy, for he had had the 
blessing of a full meal: a rarity in the hut of 
the dying potter. 

The curate took the chair borrowed for him, 
placed it by the bed-side, and leaned towards the 
sick man. 

“ Well, James, how do you fecl now?” 

“ Better, sir, thank you, but still weakly. God 
will bless you for what you ha’ done. Tis 
mony a long day sin’ Icould prove my grati- 
tude to anybody.” 

“ Never mind that. The Searcher of all hearts 
knows your intentions, James.” 

“Yes—true! But d’ye think God heeds a 
poor critter like me ?” 

“ Undoubtedly. Our Father.” 

“Ah! Good—good. But I never found a 
true friend but Him and yourself, sir—they all 
forsook and misbelied me. I never was as bad 
as people made me; He knows that, and the 
children. One’s hearth is a fair assize.” 

“ True, a fond husband and a kind father can- 
not be a very bad man. I never believed you 
ill-disposed, Fielding.” 

“ No, bless thee for it, and He will bless thee. 
Ye ha’ made mea Christian ; the ways o’ the 
world made mean infidel long ago. Aman 
kindly treated, feels like a Christian, sir.” 

“But we must give up resentments, now. I 
see, by your countenance you will soon meet 
your God. Prepare, Fielding, for that great 
judgment.” 

“ Yes, I know it will come soon, an’ that ha’ 
changed me. But, indeed, sir, I am a weary of 
the world. Ifit war not for her and the chil- 
dren, I had gone years back.” 

“ The Christian religion always supposes pov- 
erty and suffering, James. Were all the world 
sinless and happy, the Atonement*had been use- 
less.” 

“T can well believe thisn o’ thee, sir. If yer 
wer dumb an’ blind, yer han’ would preach ; 
*tis the on’y sarmint as goes home to a hungry 
man. Fine words be o’ small account. But 
when a rich parson, ora bishop or such, as 
never gives, an’ never suffers, tells starvin poor 
fellows like me to bear their crosses, as the only 
road to heaven, it looks like humbug, sir. If 
heaven is to be won by poverty—sartintly no- 
thing is so easy for’em as.to give all they ha’ 
more than cnow, to feed the hungry, an’ comfort 
the afflicted.” 

“ Ah, James, this is bad grace in a dying man. 
It is enough for every one to look to himself; to 
bear his own burden, and to know that in the 
midst of trial, and sorrow, and suffering, he can 
have recourse to One who knew them all on 
earth. This, surely, is fair comfort.” 

“It be, sir. Tis at the point Iam at now, 
aman feels he must believe in some religion, 
an’ there is none so nat’ral like as ourown. A 
dyin’ man is nota doubter. I wish Iha’ been 
o’ this way o’ thinkin’ long ago—'twould ha’ 
made me content—an’ a contented man is a 
regular man, an’aregular man is a toilsome 
man, an’ a toilsome man is a thriving man; but 
when one begins in grumblin’ one ends wi’ sor- 
row. Mary, dear, gi’ me a drink. I feel faintish.” 
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The curate took the teapot from the yearning 
and attentive wife’s hand, and the fevered pa- 
tient, from the broken spout held to his mouth, 
drained the vessel greedily, till the few leaves at 
the strainer whizzed with their dryness. As he 
drank, Godfrey had an opportunity of observing 
his countenance. “This man,” said he to him- 
self,“ was formed for a lofty destiny, but with 
him ignorance has marred nature. When will 
man vindicate the purposes of God to his fel- 
lows? When will England provide education 
for all her people?” As these thoughts passed 
rapidly through the pastor’s mind, the sick man 
spoke with a fainter voice, but with renewed 
energy: “‘the spirit war willing, but the flesh 
war weak? Well, sir, I know I am a dyin’. 
I war never a coward, but I does fear death. 
*Tis like a goin’ over a common one don’t know, 
ona dark night—there be none about you but 
sperits.” 

“Keep your eyes er on your guiding 
star, James. That light sufficeth.” 

“T believe, sir. O Lord, help my unbelief.” 

“Thank Heaven for those words,” said the 
curate; “and now, Fielding, since you are in 
this good frame of mind, I must tell you one 
thing that will lighten your last moments. Old 
Mrs. Williams is getting too aged for the parish 
school, and as she is to retire on a small pen- 
sion, I have secured the post for Mary. I know 
she will fill it well. This will keep the wolf 
from the door, and I will look to the little ones. 
So you see things are not so bad as you expect- 
ed. You will leave those dear to you prett 
middling off, and they will remain, under Provi- 
dence, to be a blessing to themselves and to 
their country.” 

“Thank God! thank God! My soul is at 

ace now. She is provided for, and they, too. 

ad to me, sir, please; ‘twill rouse me up—I 
feel drowsyish.” 

The curate opened his pocket Bible, and in a 
sweet low voice read from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth of John. As he proceeded, the 
little boy peeped up from his straw, and sucked 
in the werds. The sick man opened his stiffen- 
ing lids from time to time, and murmured a 
prayer from unparted motionless lips, which 
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sounded strange and unearthly in the small 
chamber. The pale wife, with her infant daugh- 
ter in her lap, wept silently ; and the little boy, 
Jemmy, was seated on one of the worn-out has- 
socks, holding the candle, which was stuck in 
a bottle, for the good pastor as he read. The 
other boy was gone of an errand for a neighbor. 
Night had set in, and a gentle breeze fanned the 
chamber through the open door and paneless 
window. People glided cautiously by, from time 
to time, urged by pity or curiosity. 

After about an hour’s stillness, the sick man 
stirred, then tried to sigh, but the groan died 
within him, and fora time he whispered; but 
nobody knew what he said. At length, after 
the curate had applied a few drops of moisture 
from an orange to his lips, he spoke audibly. 

“ T was dreaming, Mary, as we war happy with 
God. The children had enow to eat ; they give 
me my good name back agen; an’ we war all 
very happy.” After a pause, and much internal 
muttering, he resumed with a perceptible spirit 
of energy, although his spent powers made him 
scarcely audible. “Oh, Mr. Godfrey, if more 
would, like thee, only come and see the poor, an’ 
what they suffers! Tell the lads, sir, to wait a 
bit—but to struggle on, for there is hope for the 
working man. An’ bid the rich folk consider 
the laborer, an’ the parsons to be all like thee, 
an’ England will be right. Mary, a drink, dear ; 
the heart is as dry as a cinder within me.” 

His wife brought him a little cold water, into 
which the curate squeezed some orange juice. 

“Mary! To our Father, I commit thee, girl, 
when Iam gone. Iam dead afore Iam dead, 
leaving my Mary. Kiss my forehead, girl! 
God bless thee! Comfort these little children, 
God ! they be orphans now.” 

And he prayed inwardly. In that hour he 
had no succor but prayer, and the remembrance 
of any good he had done in his life. The baby 
was crying on its mother’s breast, and the cradle 
trembled in the hands of the weeping boy who 
still held it. The wife was still and pale; her 
heart was being rifted from her. The curate had 
bent his knee in prayer, and comforted the dying 
and the desolate. 





From The Economist, 8 July. 
AUSTRIA AND THE ALLIED ARMIES. 


Ir seems pretty certain that we are now, at 
length, fairly entitled to number Austria 
among our allies, to presume that she has 
finally chosen her side, and is at present act- 
ing in concert with the English, French, and 
Turkish forces. And whatever opinion we 
may form respecting the sincere cordiality and 
real voluntariness of her co-operation, the ex- 
tent to which she agrees with us as to the ob- 
jects of the war, and the degree of zeal with 
which she may be disposed to assist us in 
realizing those objects, there can be no doubt 





that she has had a very difficult game to play, 
and that she has played it with consummate 
skill. She has postponed to the last moment a 
knotty and dubious decision ; she has minim- 
ised, by temporising, the dangers that sur- 
rounded her; and by a shrewd, careful, and 

tient policy, she has succeeded in placing 
herselfia the most available position for giving 
effect to her ulterior designs, whatever those 
designs may be. 

The commencement of the dispute found her 
in a position of singular embarrassment and 
perplexity. Her relations with the Porte were 
the reverse of friendly ; she had just been 
bullying that unfortunate Power in the Monte- 
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negrin affair in a manner the most irritating 
and unwarrantable ; like the Czar, she looked 
upon Turkey as feeble aad fated, and was 
anxious to enter a caveat against being for- 

otten in the division of the anticipated spoil. 
With regard to Russia, her position was more 
eomplex still. She owed the Czar deep grati- 
tude for signal and recent services rendered 
in her hour of extremest need; she could not, 
however, avoid secretly resenting the mode, 
or rather the accessories of the mode, 
in which that service had been rendered ; 
and she looked with jealousy and alarm on his 

rowing and colossal power and on the pecu- 
Far relation which he held both with regard to 
the Danubian provinces and to her Sclavo- 
nian subjects. At the same time she was con- 
scious that she could only exist by the alliance 
of some first-rate Power, and she hated Russia 
less than any other, and could hope more from 
her than from either of the Western Sovereigns. 
Towards England her sentiments were those 
of undisguised and not unnatural animosity ; 
and of France she was at once shy, suspicious, 
and afraid. Hungary, the most cadiihe and 
extensive, and Lombardy, the richest, portion 
of her dominions, were in a state of latent re- 
bellion and chronic fury, and could scarcely 
fail to be kindled into flame, if once the match 
was applied, or if a conflagration was raging in 
their neighborhood. 

Under these circumstances her first object 
was, of course, to prevent war from breaking 
out, by any means in her power. Accordingly 
she contrived to transfer the seat of negotia- 
tions to Vienna; she urged the acceptance 
by everybody of any terms of accommodation 
that were suggested ; she endeavored, first, to 
bully the Sultan into accepting the Vienna 
note ; she next endeavored to cajole the Czar 
into accepting the Turkish modifications of that 
note ; and she joined our ambassadors in ex- 
horting Russia to be moderate and Turkey to 
be patient. The Turkish declaration of war 
was a great blow to her ; and the announce- 
ment of France and England that they would 
not see Turkey wronged, was a still greater 
one. 

War, however, being inevitable, her next 
anxiety was to confine it within Eastern limits, 
and tread it out as soon as possible. For this 
purpose new negotiations were set on foot, and 
she proclaimed her determination to maintain 
a strict neutrality. By this means she virtually 
held out to both belligerent parties a hope that 
her conduct and ultimate decision might be fa- 
vorable to their several views — to Russia, that 
she would secure them against all danger on 
the side of Transylvania — to the Allies, that 
she would not allow her supposed secret sym- 
pathies with Russia to betray her into any 
actual thwarting or embarrassing of their plans. 
She felt perfectly uncertain which way the 
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fortunes of war might incline. She could not 
believe that the Turks would have made the 
gallant and successful stand they have done ; 
she was not at first aware — no one was— to 
what extent France and England were in 
earnest, and how they might be prepared to 
insist unflinchingly upon their demands. She 
knew, too, that to embrace boldly and avow- 
edly either side, would immediately raise in- 
testine war in her dominions, employ all her 
strength, and menace the very existence of her 
Empire. If she had promptly embraced the 
side of Russia, France and England would 
have connived at or openly assisted an Italian 
insurrection, and Venice and Lombardy would 
have been irretrievably lost. The Porte would 
have sanctiuned the formation of a legion of 
Polish and Magyar exiles, Hungary would have 
been up in arms directly, and Austria, instead 
of being able to aid Russia, would have had to 
fight for life and safety on two frontiers at 
once. If, on the contrary, she had thrown 
herself into the arms of the Allies, she would 
have warded off those dangers, or that special 
form of them, but she would have had to pur- 
chase any cordiality of friendship on the part 
of England at least, by conceding to Italy that 
moderately mild Government which would 
have been incompatible with the quiet reten- 
tion of an authority resting solely on the sword, 
and to Hungary the old constitutional rights 
of which for generations she has been success- 
fully intriguing to deprive her ;— or, failing 
that, she would have had to encounter the 
certain peril of an Hungarian revolution, fo- 
mented and sustained by Russia, which would 
have paralyzed her whole army, by abstract- 
ing at one blow 150,000 Magyar troops and 
requiring 150,000 others to make head against 
them. Whereas, by waiting to see which party 
would prove victorious, by refusing definitively 
to break with either, she reserved to herself a 
double chance of safety. While her decision 
trembled in the balance, she knew that we 
should not countenance an Italian, nor would 
Russia encourage an Hungarian insurrection, 
because either course would convert Austria 
from a neutral into an enemy ;— and when 
the time came when a decision could no longer 
be postponed, it would no longer be attended 
with danger, because the tendency of events 
would have declared itself. If the Allies were 
defeated, the vast power of Russia would be 
available to aid Austria against any contin- 
gency ; Hungary would be effectually kept 
quiet ; and Italy she might then deal with 
herself. If, on the other hand, Russia should 
succumb, or the issue of the campaign should 
show that her might and resources had been 
greatly overrated, Austria might then join the 
Allies with safety; because Russia would be 
unable to give that material assistance to Hun- 


gary without which insurrection would be 
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madness ; or, if she still resolved to maintain 
her neutrality, she would have the advantage 
of seeing the curbing of Russian power with- 
out having incurred Russian enmity. The Czar 
would have been driven from a position men- 
acing to Austria, but not by Austrian hostility. 

But, as it was impossible to foresee the 
course of events, it was desirable to be pre- 

ared for any contingency, both by preparing 
o_o armies and locating them in the best stra- 
tegic and political positions. Accordingly, 
Austria early in the embroilment put her 
troops upon a war footing, posted them on the 
frontiers of Servia and Wallachia, so that she 
could enter at pleasure either the provinces 
of Turkey or the countries occupied by Rus- 
sia. She then pertinaciously endeavored 
to obtain permission to occupy the territo- 
ries she was known to desire—/irst, Bosnia 
and Albania, on pretext of repressing any at- 
tempt at insurrection ; then Servia, on the plea 
of checking a Muscovite movement ; lastly, 
Wallachia, with a view of driving, or keeping, 
the Russians out of it. The Porte dodinat 
the two former proposals, but has acceded to 
the third. 

Thus Austria, so far has gained her ends. 
She has prevented any insurrectionary move- 
ments in her own discontented dominions ; 
while blaming and remonstrating with Nicho- 
las, she has all along intimated plainly enough 
that she merely wished him to be baffled in 
his criminal aggression, not punished for at- 
tempting it; she has avoided incurring his en- 
mity till Turkish gallantry and the appear- 
ance of the Allies on the scene of action have 
not only defeated his efforts, but have exposed 
his weakness and given him enough to do to 
defend his own frontier and his own shores ; 
and finally, she is now “ occupying,” by the 
consent of the Porte and the connivance of 
the Allies, those very Provinces which she has 
coveted for many generations. She is exactly 
where she wished to be—without having struck 
a single blow, or committed herself—save by 
words—to any engagement beyond the status 
quo for Turkey ; and she has bound Prussia to 
pat her against any consequences which 
ier conduct may bring upon her in any quar- 
ter of her dominions. It is impossible not to 
admire her patient and sagacious policy. 

The general retrograde movement of the 
Russian forces towards Sereth may mean either 
of two things. ither they are intended to 
take up a defensive position extending from 
Matchin, Ibraila, and Galatz to Fokshany, to 
enable them to meet the Turkish army on the 
Lower Danube, and the Austrian army, whe- 
ther it advances through Wallachia or from 
Transylvania by the pass near Kronstadt—in 
which case the two parties must soon come 
into collision, and all doubt will be at an end. 
Or, the Czar may be intending to retire alto- 
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’ 
gether within his own frontier, and 


r repare 
for that obstinate defensive warfare which we 
“Sagar out some months ago as the best for 


im and the most embarrassing for us. In the 
latter event all our anxieties will be renewed. 
It must be remarked that Lord John Russell 
distinctly states that England and France are 
not parties to the convention in virtue of which 
Austria takes possession of ,the Principalities ; 
but it is scarcely conceivable that they have 
even permitted such a vital arrangement with- 
out aclear understanding with Austria that 
she has abandoned she position she at first 
avowed and has not been hitherto supposed to 
retain—viz., that she would not be a party to 
any encroachments on the integrity of the 
Russian Empire, and would merely insist on re- 
pelling her aggression and confining her with- 
in her own frontier. If, retaining these opin- 
ions and intentions, she has been suffered to 
occupy the re and take the war on 
that quarter into her own hands, it is obvious 
that Russia having once resolved or found it 
necessary to evacuate those provinces, could 
desire nothing better, since she is there followed 
and replaced by a foe who has no design of 
pursuing her across her own boundary line, 
and is in a manner pledged not to do so; that 
boundary, therefore, needs no defence—it is 
under the protection, as it were, of her antago- 
nist; and she is, in consequence, free to trans- 
port her whole force to whatever part of her 
domain may be threatened. In other words, 
by simply recrossing the Pruth, the entire 
Russian army which has been defeated on the 
Danube, becomes available for the defence of 
the Crimea. 

But, as we have said, it is not to be supposed 
that so obvious a danger will have escaped eith- 
er our Ministers or our diplomatists. We must, 
therefore, assume the Austrian troops will take 
care to find ample and permanent occupation 
for the Russian armies in Wallachia, and that 
the Turks will be able to retake the fortresses in 
the Dobrutscha, and that the Anglo-French 
forces will therefore be available for an imme- 
diate attack on the Crimea. We must sup 
pose, too, that the Ottoman troops, in concert 
with their new ally, will suffice to drive the in- 
vaders back across the Pruth. It then be- 
comes, we think, a matter of simple policy, 
humanity, and justice that the war should be 
carried over the frontier with the utmost pos- 
sible expedition. Hitherto the invaders have 
conducted hostilities almost entirely at the ex- 
pense of the invaded; they have lived on the 
wretched Wallachians and Moldavians, ex- 
hausted their resources, and inflicted on them 
all the horrors of war ;—it is time they should 
be made in turn to feel the sufferings and 
support the ravages and pay the expenses of 
the conflict they have invited. Bessarabia is 
rich and fertile, the Principalities are wasted 
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and dried up ;—and it would be unjust, bar- 
barous, and deplorable indeed, if they, having 
for twelve months endured a Russian occupa- 
tion should now needlessly be subjected to an 
Austrian occupation for twelve month longer. 
We, as well as Turkey, have a right to insist 
that the war shall be first carried to the Pruth 
and then across it. It can only be on this un- 
derstanding, and with the view of liberating 
the other Allies for some splendid and deci- 
sive expedition, that the division of labor on 
which we have been commenting can have 
been allotted. A very few weeks will proba- 
bly clear up the present somewhat unintelligi- 
ble aspect of arrangements. 





From The Press. 


The Wifé’s Manual; or, Prayers, Thoughts, 
and Songs on Several Occasions of a Mat- 
ron’s Life. By the Rev. W. Calvert, M. A. 
London: Longmans. 


THESE meditations are in verse, and comprise 
the thoughts and feelings most appropriate to 
a gentle and loving woman’s mind, from the 
moment when the ring is placed on her finger 
to the hour when she soothes her dying hus- 
band’s pillow, or prepares her own spirit for 
its flight. There are prayers for purity of 
heart, for strength to resist temptation, for 
fortitude in trial, for the safe-keeping of rela- 
tives and friends, for patience under afflic- 
tions, for comfort in trouble, for resignation 
and hope when death enters the household 
and tears away the best loved there. 
some meditations, introduced we suppose to 
render the book more complete, might have 
been dispensed with. It is not pleasant, nor 
perhaps profitable, for a young wife to con- 
template the possibility of losing her hus- 
band’s affections. We do not recollect any 
previous work by Mr. Calvert, but he has 
evidently drank deeply at the spring where 
the most poetically-minded of our classical 
divines—as Ken and Jeremy Taylor—im- 
bibed their inspiration. Tis verse is of 
that kind which, from its union of piety 
and feelings, of holy inspiration and human 
sympathy, is peculiarly suited to homes 
where charitable desires and domestic affec- 
tions, mingling together, and running still but 
deep, are esteemed as life’s best possessions. 
As a specimen of the book we may quote the 
piece entitled 


FORGOTTEN BLESSINGS. 


Where are the stars—the stars that shone 
All through the summer night ? 
Where are they and their pale queen gone, 
As if they fear’d to be look’d upon 
By the gaze of the bold daylight ? 


But | 
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Gone they are not. In the far blue skies 
Their silent ranks they keep ; 

Unseen by our sun-dazzled eyes, 

They wait till the breath of the night-wind sighs, 
Then come and watch our sleep. 


Thus oft it is,—the lights that cheer 
The night of our distress, 

When brighter, gladder hours appear, 

Forgotten with our grief and fear, 
Wake not our thankfulness. 


Yet still, unmindful though we be, 
Those lamps of love remain ; 

And when life’s shadows close, and we 

Look up some ray of hope to see, 
Shall glad our hearts again. 


The volume is beautifully produced the 
style of ornamentation is adopted from that 
“ Book of Christian Prayers” printed in 1569, 
commonly known as Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer 
Book, some of the borders being copied from 
that work,—while the binding, solid and hand- 
some, is well-adapted for a gift-book intended 
for life-long preservation. 





From the Economist. 


MATERIALS FOR PAPER. 


A CORRESPONDENT reminds us that the 
Chinese make paper out of the bark of trees 
and plants. ‘There is, in fact, no want of ma- 
mort out of which paper can be made, for 
almost every vegetable substance can be ma- 
cerated into pulp and converted into paper. 
One gentleman has, we hear, taken out a pa- 
tent for making paper out of turnips. It can 
be made from straw, nettles, hop-bind, rice, 
turf, cow-dung, according. to a writer of the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, plantain, ete. The 
want is less of materials for paper than cheap 
materials. Rags, except as convertible into pa- 
per, are entirely worthless. Before any vegeta- 
ble or fibrous substances can be obtained in quan- 
tities, labor must be skilfully applied, because 
all other things are obtained cheaply by skilled 
labor, and there is no other than skilled labor 
now in existence. No plants, as the rule, 
grow plentifully without ene and cannot be 
gathered without labor. In almost all cases, 
too, the substances that are fit to make paper 
are fit to make cloth, or something more valu- 
able than paper, and to that they will, in pref- 
erence, be applied. They will serve to make 
paper after they have been used for some 
other purpose. We cannot assert that no 
substance will be found in abundance so cheap 
as rags; but it is their worthlessness—they 
being the waste or refuse of consumption—in 
comparison with any or all the products of la- 
bor, which creates the difficulty of finding 
substitutes for them. For society to go on 
smoothly, there must be either less progress 
in the intellectual arts, or there must be more 
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clothing used. What is really required is less 
substitutes for rags than substitutes for dear 
cotton and flax and hemp, or more of them to 
be converted into clothing and cloth and 
ropes and mats and other things, so that-more 
and cheaper clothing, and similarly useful 
objects, may be supplied to more persons. 

An adjustment of production is wanted. 
There must be a greater production of some 
things and less of others, as is shown by com- 
parative prices—the dearness of certain neces- 
saries, such as food and drinks of all kinds, 
and such as decent and handsome clothing for 
the bulk of the people, and the cheapness of 
others, such as the products of the intellectual 
arts, which, according to the continual com- 
plaints of the artists and intellectual classes, 
do not enable them to subsist, and for which 
there is only a forced market, always too small 
for the supply. The phenomenon of a scarcity 
of rags is chiefly interesting as an illustration 
of the important relation which exists between 
different species of production in any single 
community and in all the trading communities 
of the globe. Such relations are made mani- 
fest every year, as the wheat harvest fails in 
one district and the sugar harvest in an- 
other, when the price of either article rises, 
as the case may be, and exertions are imme- 
diately made to grow more wheat or more 
cane. The cotton crop was rather deficient 
last year as well as the wheat crop, but it was 
not so deficient in relation to the demand as 
wheat ; the consequence is, that there is no 
such rise in the price of cotton as in the price 
of wheat, and a great stimulus has been given 
to the production of wheat, tantamount to an 
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imperative order, but an order most willingly 
obeyed, to produce more, which has not been 
given in an equal degree to the production of 
cotton. There can, however, be no doubt, 
as an increased apply of corn is grown, that 
more clothing will be required, and a stimulus 
or an order will very soon be given, in the 
shape of a rise in price, to grow more cotton. 
Relations like these between cotton and corn 
and sugar and coffee, and all the great staples 
of interchange, resulting from variations in the 
seasons and circumstances as much beyond 
the control of man as his own form and attri- 
butes, are manifest enough and known to every- 
body. Now it is seen that a similar relation 
exists, also, between the inte!lectual arts and 
the refuse of consumption. There is no 
species of production, consequently, whether 
material or intellectual, which can be arti- 
ficially stimulated and forced without causing 
injury, if not ruin. For the forced products 
there is less of other things to be given in ex- 
change ; they become degraded in the market, 
they are in the end produced in less quantities 
than they would be if let alone, and the very 
object which the artificial stimulus is intended 
to effect is defeated. The mischief done is 
probably great in proportion to the impor- 
tance of the art or the product artificially 
stimulated. One and the same principle is thus, 
|by the relation between rags and intellectual 
arts, which are extreme points of the whole, 
|seen to pervade society, and makes us infer 
that Governments can no more advantageously 
influence, by protecting laws or regulations, 
by patronage and pecuniary rewards, the 
growth of intelligence than the growth of 


corn. 








From Eliza Cooks’ Journal. 
ADVENTURE IN A TUNNEL. 


A FRIGHTFUL accident, which occurred a few 
wecks since to some of the workmen employed 
in the Halshaw Moor Tunnel, on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway, reminds us of an ad- 
venture in a tunnel, as related to us not long ago 
by a person in the employment of the Telegraph 
Company. He had been engaged in the inspec- 
tion and repair of the telegraph wires, and their 
fixings, which are subject to many accidents, and 
require constant looking after to ensure their 
integrity and efficiency. Even when carried 
through tunnels, in gutta percha casings, em- 
bedded in leaden tubes, they are liable to acci- 
dents—from passing wagons, or, in winter, from 
lumps of ice falling down the sides of the shafts, 
and damaging the tubes. It appears that one 
day, the door of a coal-wagon had got loose in 
the long tunnel of the railway, and dashing 
back against the sides of the tunnel, had torn 
the tubes, and even cut across the wires in many 





places. The telegraph was, therefore, broken; 
it could not be worked, and several workmen 
were sent into the tunnel to execute the necessa- 
ry repairs. The person who related the follow- 
ing adventure, acted in the capacity of inspector, 
and it was necessary for him to visit the work- 
men, ascertain the nature of the damage that had 
been done, and give directions on the spot, as to 
the repairs, the necessity for completing which 
was of the greatest urgency. 

“T knew very well,” said he, “ that the tunnel 
was of great length—rather more than two miles 
long,—and that the workmen, who had set out 
in the morning from the station nearest to the 
tunnel, had entered it by its south end; so I de 
termined to follow them, and overtake them, 
which I would doubtless be able to do some- 
where in the tunnel, where they would be at 
work. I was accompanied by a little dog, which 
trotted behind at my feet. After walking about 
a mile, I reached the tunnel entrance, over which 
frowned the effigy of a grim lion’s head, cut in 
stone. 
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“There were, as usual, two lines of rails—the 
up line and the down line, and I determined to 
walk along the former, that I might see before the 
approaching lights on any advancing train, which 
I would take care to avoid by stepping on to the 
opposite line of rails, at the same time that I 
should thus avoid being run over by any train 
coming up behind from the opposite direction, and 
which I might not see in time to avoid. I had, 
however, taken the precaution to ascertain that 
no train was expected to pass along,the up line 
over which I was proceeding, for about two 
hours; but I was aware that that could not be 
depended upon, and therefore I resolved to keep 
a good look out ahead. Along the opposite 
down line, I knew that a passenger-train was 
shortly to pass ; indeed, it was even now due,— 
but by keeping the opposite line of rails, I felt I 
was safe so far as that was concerned. 

“Thad never been in a tunnel of such length 
as this before, and confess I felt somewhat dis- 
mayed when the light which accompanied me so 
far into the tunnel entrance, began to grow 
fainter and fainter. After walking for a short 
distance, I proceeded on in almost total dark- 
ness. Behind me there was the distant light 
streaming in at the tunnel mouth; before me al- 
most impenetrable darkness. But, by walking 
on in a straight line, I knew that I could not 
miss my way, and the rails between which I 
walked, and which I occasionally touched with 
my feet, served to keep me in the road. Ina 
short time, I was able to discern a seeming spot 
of light, which gradually swelled into a broader 
gleam, though still at a great distance before 
me; and I knew it to be the opening of the near- 
est shaft—it was a mere glimmer amid the thick 
and almost palpable darkness which enveloped 
me. As I walked on, I heard my little dog 
panting at my heels, and the sound of my tread 
reéchoed from the vaulted roof of the tunnel. 
Save these sounds, perfect silence reigned. When 
I stood still to listen, I heard distinctly the loud 
beating of my heart. 

“A startling thought suddenly occurred to 
me! What if a goods train should suddenl 
shoot through the tunnel, along the line on whic 
I was proceeding, while the passenger train, now 
due, came on in the opposite direction? I had 
not thought of this before. And yet I was aware 
that the number of casual trains on a well 
frequented railway, is very considerable at par- 
ticular season. Should I turn back ?’reach the 
mouth of the tunnel again, and wait until the 
passenger train had passed, when I could then 
follow along the down line of rails,—knowing 
that no other train was likely to follow it for at 
least a full quarter of an hour ? 

“ But the shaft, down which the light now faint- 
ly streamed, was nearer to me than the mouth of 
the tunnel, and I resolved therefore, to make for 
that point, where there was, I knew, ample room 
outside of both lines of rail, to enable me to 
stand in safety until the down-train had passed. 
So Istrode on. But a low hollow murmur, as 
if of remote thunder, and then a distant scream, 
which seemed to reverberate along the tunnel, 
fell upon my ears,—doubtless the passenger-train 
which I had been expecting, entering the tunnel 
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mouth. But looking ahead at the same time, I 
discerned through the gleam of daylight, at the 
bottom of the shaft toward which I was a 
proaching, what seemed a spark of fire. It 
moved—could it be one of the laborers of whom 
I was in search ?—it increased! For an instant 
I lost it. Again! This time it looked brighter. 
A moaning, tinkling noise crept along the floor 
of the vault. I stood still with fear, for the 
noise of the train behind me was rapidly in- 
creasing: and turning for an instant in that di- 
rection, I observed that it was full in sight. I 
could no longer disguise from myself that I 
stood full in the way of another train, advancing 
from the opposite direction. The light before 
me was the engine “yt it was now brilliant as 
a glowing star,—and the roar of the wheels of 
the train was now fully heard amidst the gloom: 
It came on with a velocity which seemed to me 
terrific. 

“A thousand thoughts coursed through my 
brain on the instant. Iwas in the way of the 
monster, and the next moment might be crushed 
into bleeding fragments. The engine was al- 
most upon me! I saw the gleaming face of the 
driver, and the glow of the furnace flashing its 
lurid light far along the lower edge of the 
dense volumes of steam blown from the engine- 
chimney. In an instant I prostrated myself on 
my face, and lay there without the power of 
breathing, as I felt the engine and train thunder- 
ing over me. The low-hung ash-box swepi across 
my back; I felt the heat of the furnac? as it 
flashed over me, and a glowing cinder was drop- 
ped near my hand. But I durst not rave. I 
felt as if the train was crushing over m2. The 
earth vibrated and shook, and the roar of the 
wagon-wheels smote into my ears with a thun- 
der which made me fear their drums would 
crack. I clutched the earth, and would have 
cowered and shrunk into it if I could. There 
was not a fibre of my body that did not feel the 
horrors of the moment, and the dreadfulness of 
the situation ! 

“But it passed. With a swoop and a roar the 
break-van, the last in the train, flew over me. 
The noise of the train was still in my ears, and 
the awful terror of the situation lay still heavy on 
me. When I raised my head and looked behind, 
the red light at the tail of the train was already 
far in the distance. As for the meeting passen 
ger-train, it had also passed, but I had not heed 
ed it, though it had doubtless added to the terrific 
noise which for some time stunned me. 

“T rose up, and walked on, calling upon my 
dog. But no answer—not so much as a whine. 
I remembered its sudden howl. It must have 
been crushed under the wheels of some part of 
the train. It was no use searching for my little 
companion, so I proceeded,—anxious to escape 
from the perils of my situation. I shortly reach- 
ed the shaft, which I had before observed. There 
was ample room at either side of the rails, to 
enable me to rest there in safety. But the place 
was cold and damp, and streams of water trickled 
down the sides of the shaft. I resolved, there-, 
fore, to go on, upon the den liae, but the tunnel, 
being now almost filled with the smoke and 
steam of the two engines which had just passed,| 
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I deemed it prudent to wait for a short time, until 
the road had become more cleared, in case of 
any other train encountering me in my further 
progress. ‘The smoke slowly eddied up the shaft, 
and the steam gradually condensed, until I con- 
sidered the road sufficiently clear to enable me 
to proceed in comparative safety. I once more, 
therefore, plunged into the darkness. 

“JT walked on for nearly half an hour, groping 
my way: my head had become confused, and my 
limbs trembled under me. I passed two other 
shafts, but the light which they admitted was so 
slight, that they scarcely seemed to do more than 
make the ‘ darkness visible” I now supposed 
that I must have walked nearly the whole length 
of the tunnel; and yet it appeared afterwards 
that I was only about half-way through it. It 
looked like a long day since I had entered. ‘But 
by and by a faint glimmer of lights daneed_be- 
fore my eyes; and as I advanced I saw it was 
the torches of the workmen, and soon I heard 
their voices. Never were sight and sound more 
welcome. In afew minutes more I had joined 
the party. But I felt quite unmanned for the 
moment; and I believe that, sitting down on 
one of the workmen’s tool-boxes, I put my hands 
over my eyes, and—I really could not help it— 
burst into tears. 

“T never ventured into a tunnel again without 
an involuntary thrill of terror coming over me.” 

The accident which occurred to the workman 


in the Halshaw Moor Tunnel, was of a similar 
nature to that above recited. The men employ: 
ed were platelayers, engaged in the repair of the 
permanent way. In long tunnels, there are men 
belonging to some “ gangs” who are almost con- 
stantly employed there, and who sce little of day- 
light except from what passes down the shafts. 
Sometimes, when busy at their work, and their 
sars are deafened by the noise made by the ham- 
mers, picks, and spades of the “ gang,” engaged 
in driving in a spike, or tightening a key, or 
packing the ballast under a sleeper, a train sud- 
denly comes upon them; and if close at hand, 
the men sometimes are only able to escape by 
throwing themselves flat upon their face, and 
letting the train pass over them. The two men 
in the Halshaw tunnel were engaged at their 
work when two trains entered at the same time, 
one from each direction. One of the men threw 
himself down by the side of the tunnel, and 
called upon his fellow workman to do the same. 
But it had been too late. The trains had come 
upon the unfortunate workman with such velocity, 
that he had not even time to prostrate himself: 
or perhaps his self-possession was for the moment 
suspended by the sight of the two trains shooting 
towards him from opposite directions ; and when 
search was made, after the trains had passed 
through the tunnel, it was found that one of the 
trains had run over the poor workman, and cut 
him into pieces. 








From Fraser’s Magazine. 


MY COUSIN WILLIAM. 
A SIMPLE TALE. 


I was as sure as one human heart could be of 
another that my cousin William loved me. Not 
that we ever spoke of such a thing, being mere 
children—I seventeen, he eighteen—-keeping 
June holidays at our grandmother's house. It 
was an understood thing in our family that no 
cousins were allowed to fall in love or marry, so 
our fondness was of course mere brother-and- 
sister liking. I thought it so till one evening 
coming home from the rectory, my grandmother 
and the rector being a long way behind, we 
stood looking up at Orion, and there, in the star- 
light, under the yew hedge, William kissed me. 

William kissed me. I smile as I write it now 
—but then, though I said not a word, nor he 
either, when | parted from him and went up to 
my own room, I lay awake half the night weep- 
ing. Of course we could never be married—in 
fact, the notion of marriage scarcely crossed my 
thoughts; but William loved me—William had 
kissed me. 

We had only been at The Ivies three weeks— 
the two families of*which he and I were eldest 
children—yet for a fortnight I had known quite 
well that William liked me, and for the last few 
days I had begun dimly to feel that—I liked 
William. Not that we were ever foolish as 
young people of our age will be; he was too 
manly to “ pay attention”—I was too frank to 
play the young lady in love. Besides. what cou- 


ple could do the sentimental with a parcel of chil- 

| dren ever at their heels ? I think we were hardly 
jalone together a minute all day long. But 
somehow, in that quaint country-house, our lives 
| grew together day by day—from the early morn- 
ing when I woke to hear his step on the gravel 
walk and his whistle along the garden below my 
window—through field-rambles, and rides, and 
afternoon saunters up and down the yew tree 
walk—until the last quiet half hour, when his 
merry face grew serious, and his careless, boy’s 
voice low, manly, and sweet, as he read the even- 
ing chapter for grandmamma. Then we used 
to bid good night on the staircase, and my heart 
sank back into its grave-self, till his whistle came 
in with the birds’ morning songs at my window, 
and I woke up again to another happy day. 

Thus I had lived, thinking only of each hour 
as it passed—each morning, evening, noon, and 
night, until—William kissed me. 

I woke up at dawn, feeling sad and strange. 
My head ached—it was not used to weeping and 
wakefulness. Why had I been so foolish ¢ And 
all for nothing! For in the broad sunshine at 
first it seemed like nothing. And little Ada 
crept into my bed, and put her sleepy lips to 
mine. She did not know—ay, it must have 
meant that, he would not have done it else, for 
he was of a shy earnest nature, though so merry 
—William loved me. 

Still I felt strange—happy, but strange. 

William was not in the room when I came 
down to breakfast, but,there was the little white 
rose that I always found on my plate. I took it 
up—it looked different to all the other many 
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roses he had given me. But when he came in 
with Ada in his hand, and one of his own little 
brothers riding on his back, we said, “ Good 
morning, William,” “ Good morning, Mary,” in 
our usual way. He was so merry, and looked 
such a mere boy, it seemed impossible that we 
were in truth such children. It was absolutely 
ridiculous in me to have had such serious, even 
sad, thoughts as I had had the few hours before. 

So all the morning we became children again, 
William and I among our two sets of young 
folks, and except for an occasional grave look 
beyond his years, or a sweet, fond, quict smile 
turned downwards on me when we walked to- 
gether, I should have thought it all a mistake 
of mine that he was or wished to be, anything 
besides what everybody knew he was—my loving 
cousin William. 

I do not think he would tell—or any one— 
from any word or manner of mine—that I had 
a for a single hour felt as aught but his cousin 

ary. 

We made the most of that day—for it was 
the last when we two should be sole regents of 
the little flock at the Ivies. Another guest was 
coming—a grown up young lady, twenty-one 
ey old, an orphan, and her own mistress. She 

ad been educated abroad, and now was going, 
or wishing to go again on the continent, as a 
governess, so she said, and wrote to grandmam- 
ma, who rather unwillingly invited her here, 
which we were all very sorry for, as none of us 
knew the least in the world about her except 
that her name was Melanie Blacquiere. 

William pulled many comical, wry faces at 
having to drive to the coach to meet her, and 
seemed quite determined not to like Miss Blac- 
quiere at all. 

“ Oh, Mary, Mary,” he said, as he put me and 
Ada and James out of the phacton, to walk 
home; “we are so happy, just you and I and 
the children. When shall we have one of our 
old drives and walks again ?” 

Ah, when, indeed! I could see his fond, kind 
look, as he leaned over the carriage—the look 
which only came into his eyes when they turned 
towards me. William, William! we all change, 
—little blame to us for it; but your eyes spoke 
true that day. 

We gathered at the hall door, in great curiosi- 
ty, to see William come back with Miss Blac- 
quiere, who to us was quite an awful personage. 
A governess, too. We hoped she would always 
sit in the parlor, and pay visits with grandmam- 
ma to the Rectory and elsewhere, and take no 
notice of us. We pitied William, and wondered 
whatever he would find to talk to her upon, dur- 
ing the long drive home. 

But he seemed to have got through it prett 
well—at least to judge by the way they both 
were laughing as they drove up the garden, and 
William handed her down with the grace and 
self-possession of a grown up cavalier. I ought 
to have said, that though but eighteen, he was 
very manly-looking, strong, and tall. 

Miss Blacquiere was quite a little person, and 
Not grave or ancient in the least; she hardly 
looked so old as I. Idid not notice whether 
she was pretty, until William called me aside 





and asked me if I did not think her so? Isaid, 
“Yes,” of course, as indeed anybody would. 
She had a skin like a rose-leaf—delicate features 
—laughing eyes. In fact, her face had but one 
fault, though William looked astonished when I 
mentioned it,—a certain opacity of expression, 
like a beautifully shaped lantern with the light 
taken out. Forall else, though rather Frenchi- 
fied, she was very agreeable indeed. The chil- 
dren liked her—grandmamma liked her—Wil- 
liam—yes, William evidently liked her. Into 
such an abundance there was no need for me to 
throw my mite, so I hesitated a little, to see and 
judge first, being always rather stingy in the 
small coin of love. 

Melanie—everybody called her Melanie after 
she had been here aweek anda half—had now 
been with us a week, joining in all our amuse- 
ments, playing with the children, though not 
quite so muchas she did at first, saying they 
tired her; and she seemed very soon to grow 
tired of things and people. She had bestowed 
an immensity of friendship and confidence on 
me when she first came ; but gradually it faded 
out. It might be my fault—I do not know. 
But, I may as well tell the truth, I did not like 
Melanie Blacquiere. 

It was not out of selfishness or wicked jeal- 
ousy, God knows. Because so sure was I of— 
things which no one else saw or guessed—that 
it never entered my mind to be jealous. Wil- 
liam might talk with her, or walk with her, and 
she seemed to like hanging on his arm, and 
patronizing him as a woman of twenty-one will 
patronize a boy of eighteen, yet it never troubled 
me in the least, any more than if she had been 
Miss Miles, the Rector’s sister, who kept his 
house, and was nobody knew how old. It never 
entered into my head as a probability that— 
what any one more worldly-wise must have seen 
was not only possible, but extremely probable. 

Still I did not like Melanie. She made a 
confidante of me, doubtless wishing to show off 
before a simple country maiden seventeen years 
old; and then I found out by slow degrees her 
real character. There is not many women like 
her, I trust in God! at least, not Englishwomen. 
Suffice it, that she was altogether false, a painted 
show, a beautiful foulness, a creature that rever- 
enced nothing, believed in nothing, loved no- 
thing, a woman with some brain, no heart, and 
no soul. 

Of course, being young and inexperienced, I 
was some time in finding out the whole of this, 
but I very soon saw enough to make me shrink 
from her, shocked and deceived. I kept it to 
myself—there was no one at the Ivies for me to 
tell anything to but William—and how could I 
tell William ? 

Nevertheless, our way of life at the Ivies was 
completely altered, and the change came very 
gradually—so that no one noticed it, scarcel 
even I, until I began to find out that I was left 
all day ever with the children, while she and 
William were habitually together. At last the 
little ones grumbled—saying Cousin William was 
not so nice as he used to be—that he was gettin 
too much of a man to play with them now; an 
liked best to go about all day with Melanie. 
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One day they told him so to his face, and Wil- 
liam blushed scarlet, but said nothing. This 
struck me as strange, for he was of a quick tem- 
er, and coald not.avoid giving word for word. 
hen he went away, I scolded the children 
quietly for teazing him, and showed them that it 
was only his good-nature and politeness to a 
stranger. And I truly thought so myself— 
knowing, or believing, how impossible it was a 
noble lad like William could have any sympathy 
with such a woman as Melanie Blacquiere. For 
her—she would get tired of his company, as she 
did of everything else, and set him free as soon 
as she found some one else equally useful. 

This came to pass. The rector and his sister 
called, and like most other folk, took a very great 
fancy to Miss Blacquiere. There had not been 
such a charming girl in the village for years, 
Miss Miles said. Such a merry, warm-hearted, 
innocent young thing! “ Warm hearted!” “ in- 
nocent !”—Heaven help us all! But I had not 
courage to be that mean thing—a backbiter and 
telltale; and she would soon be clear away; so I 
held my tongue. 

The second week of Melanie’s visit matters 
changed. There was nothing but dining and 
going between the Rectory and the Ivies. No 
wanting of William continually to take her 
walks and rides. She was well satisfied with 
the pudgy little rector and his prosy sister for 
company. True—she made game of them for 
our entertainment every night ; but then she went 
out with them again next day. 

William had never cared tor the Miles’s ; still 
he went there with or for Miss Blacquiere every 
day. He said it was but polite, as he was the 
only gentleman at the Ivies, and she was my 
grandmother’s guest. But often he came home 
alone, and wandered about the garden restless 
and cross. For now. sometimes, the children 
said, and alas! I could not deny it, that sweet- 
tempered, kind Cousin William, was “ very cross 
indeed.” 

“Can’t you stay with us one afternoon—just 
this one afternoon?” cried Ada, calling to him 
from the hayfield, where we were all sitting; 
“Nobody wants you at the rectory to-day, and 
we want you dreadfully, Cousin William.” 

He was very found of Ada always. He came 
and sat down with us on the haycock. 

“Why are you not at Meriton Abbey to-day 
with Melanie and the Miles’s? You like Mer- 
iton.” 

“No—I did not want to go.” 

“ Perhaps,” Ada said wickedly—she was a 
recocious little thirfg—* Perhaps, Cousin Wil- 
iam, nobody wanted you? Melanie said so, for 

I heard her.” 

He looked startled a moment, then laughed. 
“Oh,so did I. It wasonly her jest. She is such 
a merry creature, isn’t she, Mary ?’ 

“ Very merry.” 

“TI don’t think you like her as much as the 
rest do #” 

“Do I not, William? Well, I can’t like 
everybody. Do you like her so very much, 
then?” For I wanted to know if he did, and 
had so rare opportunities now of asking him any 
serious question. 
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But he passed this off with a jest,and went 
on plucking the thorns off a branch of wild 
roses. 

“ Why do you do that? Who is it for?” 

“Only Melanie; she wants it for her hair 
to-night, and one wouldn’t like her to wear any 
thorns.” 

“ T hate Melanie,” said Ada, pettishly. “ You 
never do anything for us children now; it’s al- 
ways Melanie. I shouldn’t wonder if, supposing 
you were big enough, you wanted to be Melanie’s 
sweetheart. The maidssayso.” And Ada, after 
having thrown her shaft, ran away. 

“Oh, William!” I turned to him, half laugh- 
ing atthe idea. His face startled—even shocked 
me. “Oh, William!” 

“Tt is quite true, — 

He rose up, and left me sitting by myself 
alone. 

How well I remember that long still afternoon, 
lying on the hay, with Ada and the rest playing 
a little distance off, and the sound of scythes 
sharpening and wood-pigeons cooing in the plan- 
tation, and the great wide starry blue sky over- 
head, with not a single cloud. 

I hope no one will think that I was what peo- 
ple call “disappointed.” That William and I 
should ever be married, which I always knew a 
thing as impossible as that the sun should go 
down eastward through that midsummer sky. 
As soon as he went out into the world our 
cousinly fondness would of necessity “fade into 
the light of common day;” but it was sweet 
while it lasted. And now to find it all a mis- 
take,—to know myself only second in his 
thoughts—that though he dearly liked me, he 
loved Melanie Blacquiere. 

It was suffered when young, suffered and over 
soon, in a few hours, so far as any personal pain 
was concerned, but at the time it was a sharp 
pang. For years the scent of a hayfield made me 
turn sick and cold. 

By supper time, when we met, I had con 
quered everything ; he was my dear cousin Wil- 
liam once more, and I was his faithful cousin 
Mary. 

Now began, a new life—full of new interests, 
pains, and fears; we never said another confi- 
dential word together; but since I could read 
William’s heart in his face, my eyes were rarely 
off him from morning till night. He was greatly 
altered; it was more a man’s passion than & 
boy’s that was consuming him. He did not fol- 
low her about, or whine, or sigh, or make a fool 
of himself, as young lovers generally do; but I 
sometimes caught him gazing at her when no one 
saw, and I felt he would have laid down his life 
for that woman. 

That woman, who was—What I knew her to 


be. 

If William had loved a girl of his age—a girl 
he could have married—above all a good, inno- 
cent, noble girl:—but for him to love Melanie 
Blacquiere! Whether he thought it hopeless I 
cannot tell; probably no young lover ever does 
think the maddest passion quite hopeless; but 
any one in their senses could see that Melanie 
cared no more for him than she did for any one 





else who was amusing and useful to her, while 
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the use and amusement of them lasted. As for 
marrying William, why, she had told me over 
and over again that she only wanted ‘un bon 
parti’—that love was mere nonsense and sham, 
that all husbands were alike after the honey- 
moon. “It would be very convenient for her to 
be married soon,” she said, “instead of going out 
governessing; and as for the bridegroom, why, 
she would take whatever heaven sent, and be 
thankful.” 

She repeated this to me with smiles and smirks, 
one night when she sat at my bed’s foot, having 
come home from a party at the rectory. And 
that very evening William had been talking to 
grandmamma and me, arguing whether, instead 
of his beginning the world as a clerk in his 
father’s bank, it would not be wiser for him to 
dash at once across the seas to Australia, work 
hard, grow rich, and come back, in a few years, a 
man, and a prosperous man, to settle in England ? 
Poor boy! I knew as well as if he had told me, 
what was in his bold, brave, tender heart! I 
sickened when I looked at Melanie Blacquiere. 

Things went on thus a few days longer. Some- 
times she stayed at home, went about with him, 
was merry and kind, and William was his own 
happy self once more. Then she changed her 
manner, and he was miserable. Sometimes, in 
a dim, vague way, he let me guess at his suffer- 
ings—me, his cousin Mary, that he was so fond 
of always. But if, made half desperate for his 
sake, I hinted a word against his idol, he only 
said sharply, “ Oh, I forgot you don’t like her, 
Mary,” and was silent altogether. 

So I found it was no use for me to do anything 
but sit by mutely and watch. 

The holidays were nearly over. William was 
going home. His education was finished now, 
and he was immediately to commence the hard 
duties of life. Perhaps, in their daily routine, 
this fatal, silent passion—for, of course, conceived 
so early and for such an unattainable object, it 
could not be anything but silent—would fade 
away. I hoped so. All I longed for was to get 
his departure safe over. Strange! I counted 
the days—the hours—till William went away. 

The last evening came. It was a soft, warm, 
rainy, July night ; but I had been in-doors all day, 
and I went out even in the midst of the rain. I 
walked up and down by the yew hedge, which 
sheltered me. The children were all in bed; my 
grandmamma, Melanie, and William I had left 
in the drawing-room. At last I thought of some- 
thing I had forgotten to say to William. I had 
been putting his books and clothes together, as, 
indeed, he asked me, and it was a pleasure to do 
anything for him. I did it almost in a mother] 
fashion : he seemed now such a deal older than I. 

I came in, and went straight to the drawing- 
room. My grandmother was gone to bed; the 
other two were there. Melanie sat on the sofa, 
laughing immoderately. William stood oppo- 
site: there was a dark flush on his face; but he 
stood unflinching and firm. I knew—I guessed. 
O poor William ! 

“Stop, Mary; don’t run off—the best joke in 
the world. illiam says—shall I tell her, Wil- 
liam ?” 

“ No—yes,” he added, recovering himself. “I 





am neither afraid nor ashamed, Mary. I have 
been telling her what you know—that I love her 
dearly ; that if she will wait till I am my own 
master, and have a home to offer, I will marry 
her.” 

He said it so quietly, earnestly, in such manly 
simplicity withal, that even Melanie could not 
laugh any longer at the boy. She only said, 
lightly, 

““ Nonsense. How can you be so foolish, Wil- 
liam? Why, I am a woman, and you are only 
a lad of eighteen. Marry me, indeed !” 

“TI will. Iwill make myself worthy to be 
your husband. You don’t know how much 
older I have grown since Iloved you. Boy as 

ou call me, I can feel like a man,—I could act 
ike a man, strong and brave, to meet the battle 
of the world—if you only love me, Melanie.” 

It was the truth he spoke ; his voice, steadfast, 
passionate, and low, gave evidence of that; even 
Melanie scemed to believe it. 

“Very likely—I don’t doubt it. You area 
fine fellow. I always liked you, William ; but I 
couldn’t wait for you—I couldu’t indeed.” 

“Don’t jest. I love your merry smiles; but 
speak earnestly this once, dear Melanie. You 
are not so much older than I. In three years I 
shall be of age—you will be only twenty-four. 
Give me till then—hold yourself free till then.” 

“Oh, Mary! What an obstinate lad it is! 
Why, I have had a dozen boys sighing and dy- 
ing for me, and I never had the least trouble 
with them before. They were quenched at a 
word, poor fellows! Really, William, you must 
have a little sense. This love-making is very 
inconvenient to me just now.” 

“Ts it?” He flamed up. “ May I ask why?” 

She began to titter and play with her hand- 
kerchief. ‘“ Well, perhaps I had better tell you 
—you'll know it to-morrow. You see, William, 
Ihave a great liking for you. In fact, under 
some circumstances, I might have had a nice 
harmless little flirtation with you; but I’m going 
to give up all that sort of thing.” 

* Melanie !” 

“Stop. No need to look so glad. I’m going 
—to be married.” 

William stood, quiet as a stone. 

“ Yet,” I said, “ you told us all you were not 
engaged. It was just like you. Who is the 
fortunate man ?” 

“ Don’t sneer; he is fortunate. It isn’t every 
pretty girl that would take up with such a round 
dumpling of an old parson. But love’s all stuff 
and folly. Since he wants me, why I'll have 
him. I hate teaching, and I shall make a very 
comfortable, dashing Mrs. Miles.” 

She danced about the room in exuberant plea- 
sure. Her end attained, there was no need to 
burthen herself with more virtuous disguises. 
The mask fell, and showed her to William as I 
had seen her, and prayed that he might see her, 
for many, many miserable days. 

He sat down, leaning on his hands. It must 
have been a cruel moment—the moment that 
shattered forever his boyish dream—a dream so 
intense, so unlike a boy’s, that I doubt if any 
one would have broken it save she herself. But 
his nature was so intrinsically pure and noble— 
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it so revolted from everything false, or foul, or 
mean, especially ina woman—that one glance 
into this girl’s real heart, or rather into the thing 
which did duty for one—and the charm was 
snapped for ever. 

“ William,” I whispered, touching his hands. 
He caught mine, and clasped them ‘hard. 

“T know you are true, my cousin Mary.” 

Then he rose and walked direct to Melanie, 
who stood pulling her curls out at the glass. 

“Well, William, are you cured ?” 

“ Quite,” he said, after a grave bend and smile, 
“Miss Blacquiere, I thank you for your confi- 
dence. Ihope your marriage will be as happy, 
—no, happier. than it deserves to be.” 

“And you won't say anything of this little 
affair of yours, or go and break your heart about 
me cither?” 

“Certainly not.” 

Melanie seemed anhoyed at his coolness. 
“You are the stupidest, oldest boy! And 
there’s Mary crying like a watering-pot. Well, 
go to her, she’ll comfort you.” 

“She will always,” said William in a low 
voice, as he put his arm round her and gave her 


a kiss on the forehead, tender, brotherly, but oh! 
not like the first. 

He went away next morning. His life and 
mine sloped wide apart, We did not mect again 
for many, many years. 

¥ * * x 

My cousin William is a middle aged man 
now, & prosperous man too, ahusband and father 
of a large family. He comes now and then to 
sce my sisters and me, in our quict cottage ; we 
are very happy in his coming, and rather proud 
of speaking to the neighbors about “our cousin 
William.” 

We never spent another summer at the Ivies, 
and never shall again. I told him one day lately 
that the yew-hedge had been cut down. * What! 
your hedge?” he said; and with difficulty re- 
membered it. But I saw it, and see it still 
somctimes very clear, like a picture in a dream, 
all in the soft dusk of that mid-summer night, 
with Orion shining through the trees. And how- 
ever foolish it was, and however much better 
things are as they are, than as they might have 
been, I feel glad that I was William’s first youth- 
ful fancy, that I had his first shy, innocent, boy- 
ish kiss, and that he had mine. 











From the Press. 


The Life of Marguerite D’ Angouléme, Queen 
of Navarre. By Martha Walker Freer. 
London : Hurst & Blackett. 


Tne age described in these very readable 
volumes, is certainly one of the most interest- 
ing in modern history. It presents a variety 
of features which rivet the attention. Its re- 
ligious contests have enduring attractions for 
the supporters of Protestantism and the vota- 
ries of Papal Rome ; while its political strug- 
gles, influencing the balance of power, must be 
studied by all desirous of comprehending the 
gradual formation of our modern European 
system. The period is sufficiently removed 


the History of France, and edited by M. Ge- 
nin, have also been drawn upon by the au- 
thoress, and she has spared no pains in the 
collection of copiously-illustrative matter for 
her work. In literary execution it bears a 
strong resemblance to the works of Miss Agnes 
Strickland. Its narrative is tessellated with a 
quaint variety of suggestive passages from the 
writers of the time, and to the general Eng- 
lish reader its greatest merit is that of com- 
pletely transporting him into the period de- 
scribed. 

Amongst the female celebrities of modern 
Europe, Margaret of Angouléme is in the 
first rank. Her personal fascinations, her lite- 
rary accomplishments, her generous protection 


from our own times to give us sensations of va-| of some of the sufferers from religious frenzy, 


riety as we study its transactions and survey 


and the strength of her affections, commend 


its remains of art, while the modern tone of its|}her to the regard of all who like to observe 


manners, and blending of the aristocratic an¢ 
popular influences, enable us to sympathize 
with its life more thoroughly than in the case 


the humane and the generous entering into the 
composition of exalted personages. She was 
not, indeed, one of those dominating women 


of remoter eras equally important but far less| who, like our Elizabeth or Mary Queen of 
interesting. Another source of its attractive-| Scots, affected the events of history and car- 
ness is to be found in the number of historical] ried in their persons the fates of nations and 


characters which rivet our attention. 


the hopes of rival churches. Ardent affection 


There is no pleasanter way of familiarizing|for her brother, Francis I., was possibly her 
ourselves with the striking social changes of | strongest feeling ; and the love subsisting be- 
that time, than by perusing such a work as has/ tween them, extinguished only by death, is the 
been here presented to us by Miss Freer.;most romantic element of her career. Sir 
She has filled two volumes with a quantity of | James Stephen has truly observed that Fran- 
turious matter judiciously selected, not merely |cis I, was rather a great actor than a great 
from the old French writers, but from a num-| agent in the political drama of his times. The 
ber of documents and letters hitherto unpub-| same remark applies also to his sister, the Queen 
lished. ‘The collection of remarkable papers|of Navarre. She had not that fixity of resolve 
published under the auspices of the Society of | which sways others as by some overmastering 
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principle. Her attention was too often divided, | prisoner, but my brother, and my friend. I have 
and the very extent of her accomplishments | No other design than to give you liberty, with 


may possibly have impeded the concentrative- | All the satisfaction that can desire.” “I exe 
r 


ness so absolutely necessary to form ruling na-|Pected no less a thing 


om your Majesty’s loy- 


. alty and honor,” rejoined the King, with prompt 
= bse ge: yo ® mer y — dignity. The two monarchs then entered into 
na = Moraes Bry a an hr adavagte conversation, during the course of which the 

5 


strong personal interest her character excites. 
We see that she had a warm human heart! friend and brother. 


wily Charles deplored the political necessity that 
compelled him to prolong the captivity of his 
Throughout the interview 


beating under her robes of state. A joyous, the deportment of the King was dignified and 


gracious air reigns over her life. Neit 


ner the | collected; for, during the entire period of his 


slave of etiquette, nor the unwise despiser of painful captivity, never did Francis forget that a 
social forms, her demeanor was at once digni-|CTOWn, at that time the most brilliant in Europe, 
Sel ond cithie Wateasd olththe tempera- encircled his brow. It was this admirable union 

’ : “sane seal F of majesty and affability which proved so capti- 
ce cotaenans der dadesoaioal vating to the Spaniards, as well as to his own 


a fertile mind and a most exuberant fancy. 
There is a characteristic verve in her language 
and that peculiar freshness of utterance which h 


more impulsive subjects; and that raised—not- 
*| withstanding his arbitrary enforcement of his 
rerogative—the enthusiasm of the French to a 
eight they never lavished on any previous sove- 


results from the union of a genial temper and |reign. The attractions of the accomplished gen- 
a wide range of mental powers. The learned |tleman and of the gallant cavalier were so hap- 
men of Europe, when she died, celebrated her pily blended with the dignity of carriage hecom- 
praises. As Queen Elizabeth had translated |S the mighty monarch that Charles himself 
one of her best works, so three accomplished | “°* eer — the ow wee Samhage 
daughters of the house of Seymour extolled | pone oe eaa een ce ene that Trevdeacne 


her merits in Latin verse. Calvin, Beza, and 
Melancthon have all paid literary homage to 
her virtues. Ronsard cast some of his finest 

try on her tomb, and the grave page of De 


Emperor withdrew, perceiving that Francis was 
too indisposed to render it advisable for him to 
prolong his visit. 


Margaret had hastened to her brother’s 


ou records the bright qualities that have | bed-side when she heard that he was ill. Itis 


given lasting brilliancy to her fame. 


curious to observe the mixture of human sor- 


No part of Miss Freer’s work is more inter-| row and courtly etiquette exhibited in the fol- 
esting than that which describes the visit of the | lowing passage : — 


Queen of Navarre to her imprisoned brother, 
after the battle of Pavia. Indeed, one of the 


The Emperor approached Marguerite with a 


2 lowly obeisance; he then kissed her on the fore- 
greatest charms of the volumes is that the|j nd and with words of profound ¢ weg 


reader, from the events of the narrative, is in- 
troduced to the history of Francis I. The visit 


head, and with words of profound courtesy wel- 
comed her to Madrid. The duchess, we are told, 
made a dignified reply to the Emperor’s address, 


of Charles V. to his illustrious prisoner is thus | and, accepting the hand offered to her by Charles, 


described by Miss Freer : — 
On the morning of the 18th of September 


1525, an imperial chamberlain presented himself 


entered the palace, passing between the two lines 
of courtiers. It was an embarrassing moment 
,|for Marguerite to present herself thus before a 
prince to whom her hand had been so uncere- 


before the King to announce, that during the | moniously offered; but she bore herself with her 
day the Emperor intended to pay him a visit of | accustomed self-possession and grace. 


friendly condolence. This intimation of Charles’s 
intentions produced not the slightest emotion on} robes of black velvet. 


Marguerite appeared attired in her widow’s 
Not a color or a jewel 


the sore and weary heart of the King; and the] relieved the sombre hue of her attire, which dis- 
news of his intended tardy performance of this | played to the greatest advantage the exquisite 
act of indispensable courtesy and kindness was | tints of her complexion. A white veil shrouded 
received with indifference. The emperor, attend-|her head, and drooped from her shoulders in 
ed by a numerous suite, arrived to visit the King] graceful folds to the ground. The Emperor’s 
between eight and nine o’clock in the evening. | admixation was so visibly demonstrated that the 


Charles ordered his attendants to await him in 


the antechamber, and entered the royal apart- 


ment accompanied only by De Lannoy, and pre- 


nobles in Marguerite’s train formed the most san- 
guine hopes of the success of her personal nego- 
tiation for the release of the King. The séné- 


ceded by the Marshal de Montmorency, bearing | chale of Poitou, Madame de Silly, and the other 
a lighted torch. The King was reposing on his | ladies and gentlemen in the duchess’s suite, fol- 
bed, feeling too weak to rise; on the right of the |lowed their royal mistress, and were afterwards 
couch stood the Bishop of Senlis. Charles fixed |severally presented by her to the Emperor. 
his keen and eager gaze on the wasted features | When this tedious ceremonial was over Charles 
of the King. “Your Imperial Majesty has at| again offered his hand to Marguerite to conduct 


— come to see your prisoner die!” exclaim- 
ed Francis, as the Emperor advanced to salute 
him Charles hastily replied, “ You are not my 


her to her brother’s apartment. But the intelli- 
gence which there greeted the duchess was heart- 
rending; the King’s malady had augmented so 
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greatly since the previous evening that the grav- 
est apprehensions were entertained for its result. 
Francis had scarcely life enough left in him to 
respond to the agitated greetings of his sister. 
He was in bed, attended by two of his own physi- 
cians and by other two in the service of the Em- 
peror, and reduced to so deplorable a degree of 
weakness from the severity of the fever that even 
Marguerite’s presence and the sight of her tears 
failed to rouse him from the apathy in which he 
lay. The Emperor silently stood by the King’s 
couch for some minutes, contemplating his cap- 
tive, then, profoundly bowing to the duchess, he 
retired, and quitted Madrid the same evening. 


But the power of affection is great, and 
Margaret’s presence was a healing medicine 
to the royal captive. The following scene is 
worthy of a great painter : — 


Kneeling, surrounded by the King’s weeping 
attendants, herself bathed in tears, Marguerite 
fervently again united her prayers to theirs. So- 
lemn must have been that scene in the chamber 
of Francis. The mighty King of France lay ap- 
parently dying in a strange land; while within 
that small and lonely prison-chamber knelt the 
sister whose presence was cheering to him as the 
light of day—Montmorency, and many other 
faithful friends, mingling their prayers in his 
behalf with the impressive intercessions of the 
archbishop. At the elevation of the host, the 
archbishop advanced to the bedside of Francis, 
and, holding it aloft, solemnly exhorted him to 
look upon it, and adore. “Then the King,” 
writes the President de Selve, “who had been 
for long deprived of sight and hearing, opened 
his eyes and fixed them interitly upon the holy 
sacrament, and clasped his hands. After the 
mass Madame la Duchesse again caused the said 
sacrament to be presented to the King; and in- 
continently the King exclaimed, “It is my God, 
who will cure both my soul and my body; I 
pray you that I may receive him.” Upon this it 
was observed to the said sieur, that he could not 
swallow the wafer; but he replying that he 
was able, then Madame la Duchesse command- 
ed that the holy wafer should be divided, which 
being done, he received it with such marks of 
contrition and extreme humility, that there was 
not one person present who did not melt into 
tears. Madame la Duchesse then partook of the 
other half of the said holy sacrament. From that 
hour the said sieur has continued to amend; so 
much so that he is now quit of all danger, which 
is a miraculous work of God, as all the French 
and Spaniards unanimously testify.” 

The Romish Church did not fail to ascribe 
the King’s sudden revival to a miracle wrought 


by the Host ; but doubtless, the crisis of the fever 
being past, the solemn celebration of the rites 
of his Church round his bed roused Francis from 


the lethargy of exhaustion in which it had left 
him. From that day forwards, however, with 
the exception of one slight relapse, the King was 
pronounced out of all immediate peril of death, 
though se | weeks elapsed before he could rise 
from his bed. 
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The selections from old French literature in 
these volumes add greatly to the value of their 
contents. The reader can form his own opinion 
on the talent of many of the writers of that age 
from the specimens aptly cited by Miss Freer. 
The original letters of t herself wiil 
‘a wag 4 please. We shall extract the fol- 
owing as a spcimen of these interesting docu- 
ments, written on the occasion of a slight cool- 
ness between her brother and Margaret : — 


QUEEN MARGUERITE TO FRANCIS I. 


Monseigneur,—You well know that it is not in 
my power to conceal from you anything, or even 
to dissimulate my thoughts; for all my life long 
it has been my habit to speak to you without 
fear or reserve, expressing my wishes as to my 
brother, in order, afterwards, to receive your 
command, as that of one who stands to me in- 
stead of a father, and from whom I receive all 
that I possess or can hope for in this world, and 
for whom I have esteemed the sacrifice of my 
own will a privilege—and should deem either 
my life happy, or my death glorious, if only I 
might render you service. But monscigneur, it 
cannot be that God has doomed me to the mis- 
fortune that this my constant aim is unknown to 

ou; and that the peg | obedience, which I 

ave tendered out of love for you, should have 
produced so contrary an effect as to put into 
your mind that which mine cannot even dwell 
upon without insupportable pain. From the 
purgatory of this fear I very humbly beseech 
you, monseigneur, to give me relief, and to do 
me the honor to believe that if I have said that 
I thought to be the last survivor, it was thinking 
to receive the summit and perfection of every 
misfortune and sorrow that God can inflict upon 
one of his creatures ; for, monseigneur, if my 
desire correspond with the fear that I expressed 
I should have taken more trouble to preserve 
my life and my health than Ihavedone. I feel 
sure, monseigneur, that you do me the justice to 
believe this ; but the words that you said to me 
when we took leave of you, “ That perhaps God 
had ordained that my life should exceed your 
own, and that of Madame,” have since weighed 
so heavily upon my heart, that unless I had writ- 
ten this letter in the hope of receiving the reply 
from you which I so greatly need, I am sure my 
life could not long have sustained this suspense ; 
for I have neither aim, hope, nor intention, but 
to live and die—Your very humble and very 
obedient subject and sister, 

MARGUERITE. 


We have no doubt but that these volumes 
will be welcomed by many readers. The 
resent season is deficient in works of light 
iterature ; and there is in the contents of this 
work a happy mixture of the “grave and 

y,” almost certain to meet with approbation 
rom those who desire that the useful and 
agreeable should be blended in historical 
composition. 
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